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CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘Ah me! I fell; and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake.’ 


oP ys me at those steps,’ said Jarred Gurner to the waterman, 
handing him a florin. 

The man obeyed, somewhat surprised that a person of Mr. Gur- 
ner’s calibre should be a visitor at that superior-looking villa. He 
brought his boat close up to the steps. 

‘Shall I wait for you, sir?’ 

‘ Well, yes, perhaps you'd better. I sha’n’t be above half an hour, 
I daresay, and you can land me near the railway station.’ 

The landing-stage was at some distance from the cedar. Mr. 
Gurner stepped lightly on shore, looked round the garden, and then 
approached the spot where Flora sat reading. So far as his keen 
gaze could discover she was the only occupant of the garden. As 
he drew near her, he heard voices and laughter from one of the open 
windows—subdued gentlemanlike mirth, not the strident peals he 
had been used to hear in the skittle-ground. 

He went close up to the little table under the cedar, noiseless 
of foot as serpent or adder. 

‘ Mrs. Ollivant,’ he said gently. 

He had a pretty clear idea of what he was doing; all the al- 
cohol he had absorbed not having been strong enough to cloud his 
brain. He knew he was playing a desperate game, perhaps about to 
throw away fortune for the sake of a petty revenge—a revenge which 
would taste sweet to him for the moment, but which would not stand 
by him like the annuity he pretended to despise. But there was 
just the chance that he might not be allowed to speak, that he might 
be bought off at the last moment. This was what he desired and 
hoped. He was here to show that he was prepared for desperate 
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measures, that what he had threatened last night in Wimpole-street 
he was ready to perform. He was here to measure his strength with 
Dr. Ollivant. 

Flora rose with a startled look. 

‘I—I beg your pardon,’ she said; ‘are you a friend of my 
husband’s ?’ 

‘Your husband and I have had business relations. He is at 
home, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes, he is in the dining-room with a friend. Do you wish to 
see him?’ 

‘Well, yes, presently. But I should like to have a few words 
with you first, Mrs. Ollivant, if you’ve no objection,’ said Jarred, 
dropping into a rustic seat close at hand. ‘I’m a stranger to you, 
I’m aware; but you hardly seem a stranger to me. Our mutual 
friend Mr. Leyburne used to talk about you so often.’ 

The delicate cheeks paled suddenly, a distressed look came into 
the sweet face. Flora took up her work, some trifle of lace and 
muslin, and began to busy herself with it nervously. 

‘Did you know Mr. Leyburne ?’ she asked. 

‘Intimately. I don’t pretend for a moment that my position in 
life was on a level with his. He painted pictures that didn’t sell— 
I earn my living by cleaning other people’s pictures. But he was 
good enough to treat me as a friend, and I valued his friendship. It 
was a sad day for me when he met with his death.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

She would not encourage this somewhat disreputable-looking 
stranger to talk of her dead lover by so much as another question. 
Her heart was beating painfully : the bitter waters of memory were 
stirred. She would hardly have supposed the mere mention of the 
dead could have caused her so keen a pang. She had lived her new 
life in a new world, and been happy. She had new affections, new 
hopes, new duties, new obligations. Yet at a word the unforgotten 
past came back with sharpest pain. 

‘ Curious thing, rather, his death, wasn’t it ?’ asked Jarred, look- 
ing at her searchingly. 

‘It was a very dreadful thing,’ she said. ‘I would rather not 
talk of it, ifyou please. No good can come of recalling past sorrow.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s the way of the world—out of sight, out of mind. 
We save ourselves the trouble of grieving for our friends by trying 
our hardest to forget them. The dead don’t rot in their graves so 
soon as in our hearts, Well, for my part, I can’t forget that poor 
young fellow—carried off in such a mysterious way. However, it was 
a lucky stroke for Dr. Ollivant, since I don’t suppose you would have 
thrown over poor young Leyburne to marry the doctor.’ 

‘I will trouble you not to speculate about me,’ said Flora, rising; 
‘I think you are a very insolent person !’ 
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‘I’m sorry for that,’ said Jarred. ‘ Perhaps when you know more 
about me you'll think differently. I am here to do you a service. 
I want to say a few words to you in the presence of your husband. 
Would it be asking too much from you to step indoors and fetch - 
him? I'll wait here.’ 

Flora paused for a few moments with a puzzled look, and then 
obeyed the stranger. She felt helpless and alarmed in his presence : 
he was so different from any one she had ever encountered. 

‘Who am I to say wants.to see him ?’ she asked. 

‘ Mr. Gurner.’ 

She gave a little start, remembering the old woman in the purple 
satin gown—the woman who had spoiled her dream of first love. 

‘The name seems familiar to you,’ said Jarred. 

‘Yes, I have heard it before,’ she answered, leaving him. 

Dr. Ollivant and a brother doctor who had come down from town 
with him were lingering over their-claret and strawberries, beguiled 
by some all-absorbing topic of a somewhat professional and esoteric 
character. 

‘I was just coming out to you, darling,’ said Cuthbert, looking 
up as his wife entered through the open window. ‘ Morley has de- 
termined to go back by the 8.50. I was only waiting to wish him 
good-bye— Why, Flora, how pale you are!’ 

He rose and went over to her, scrutinising the pallid face with 
an anxious gaze. How often he had seen Death’s mark upon white 
cheeks and lips with professional calmness, and the smallest change 
in her face moved him so deeply ! 

‘My love, you have been sitting in the sun, or doing something 
imprudent,’ he said; ‘let me give you a little wine.’ 

‘Excuse my hurrying off,’ said the visitor, looking at his watch ; 
‘but time’s up. Good-bye, Mrs. Ollivant; hope your headache will 
be better to-morrow. . The weather’s rather trying. Thanks for a 
charming afternoon. Good-bye, Ollivant !’ 

He was gone, to the doctor’s satisfaction. He had no thought 
just now but for his wife. If his love for her and his care for her 
could know increase, there was a reason now why both should be 
doubled. 

‘ Dearest,’ he said, ‘ what is amiss ?’ 

‘Nothing, dear; or very little. There is a strange man here, 
on the lawn—he must have come by the river—who wants to see 
you—a Mr. Gurner.’ 

‘He here ?’ 

‘Now you are pale, Cuthbert!’ cried Flora, startled by his 
whitening face. 

‘My love, we are doomed to pass through a struggle which may 
darken both our lives. I did not know it was so near. Stay, I'll 
go to this man alone. Go up-stairs, Flora, and lie down. It is only 
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a business matter. There is nothing that need give you the slightest 
uneasiness.’ 

In that moment he had made up his mind to stave off the evil 
hour, to give the informer his price, for his wife’s sake. She was 
not strong enough to bear a great shock. He had not duly con- 
sidered that last night, not believing that Mr. Gurner meant to 
bring matters to a crisis. 

‘I want to hear what that man has to say, Cuthbert,’ said Flora, 
with a resolute look that was new to her. ‘Let me hear all and 
know all. He has been talking to me in such a strange way. He 
has awakened doubts and suspicions that are worse than certainties. 
Let me know all—it will be best.’ 

‘God knows what is best!’ replied her husband. ‘Come with 
me, if it must be so, and hear the worst, and judge between me and 
my love.’ 

He drew her to him and kissed her with deeper passion than in 
his happiest hour of confidence and love—kissed her as one kisses 
for whom that kiss may be the last; as Gretchen kissed Faust in 
the condemned cell; as Bothwell kissed Mary Stuart when they 
parted at Carberry Hill. 

‘ Come,’ he said; and they went together to the cedar, where Mr. 
Gurner. sat waiting for them. He had lighted a cigar, one that 
had been given to him on the racecourse, but he tossed it away half- 
smoked as the doctor and his wife drew near. 

‘Now, Mr. Gurner, I have brought my wife to hear what you 
want from me,’ said Dr. Ollivant. 

‘What do I want? Money! and a good round sum. I asked 
you for a ten-pound note last night, as between man and man. I 
want fifty to-night.’ 

‘Do you? And on what ground shall I give you fifty pounds ? 
You are not a particularly estimable person—not a man whose strug- 
gles with misfortune form a noble spectacle for the gods. What will 
my wife think if I give you fifty pounds ?’ 

‘I fancy her thoughts will come pretty near the truth; she 
will think that you would rather I held my tongue than spoke out.’ 

‘I would rather you should speak out,’ pursued Dr. Ollivant, with 
that firm look of his, beneath which the lesser man always quailed. 
‘ My love,’ he said to Flora, ‘this man is going to make a statement 
that will shock and wound you deeply; only be assured that what you 
hear from his lips will be but half truth. You shall hear the whole 
truth from mine afterwards.’ 

She trembled a little and drew closer to him. He put his arm 
round her, holding and sustaining her. How long, how long would 
she suffer his touch? O, pleasant days! 0, life of perfect joy! 
He felt the delight of life slipping away from him, yet could not be 
content to retain it any longer at this scoundrel’s sufferance. 
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‘ When I spoke to you just now of your first lover, Mrs. Ollivant 
—of Walter Leyburne, my friend—TI didn’t tell you that I could have 
spared you all the suspense and uncertainty you suffered at the time 
of his death. You hoped, and waited, and prayed for his return, I 
daresay, for ever so long, not knowing for certain what had become 
of him.’ 

‘I did—TI did.’ 

Her pale lips shaped the words, but voice there was none. 

‘I was a stranger to you, and it wasn’t my interest to speak out; 
but Dr. Ollivant could have spared you a good deal of pain—hope 
deferred, and that kind of thing—ifhe had chosen,’ pursued Jarred. 

She looked round at her husband, mutely questioning him. 

‘ Hear him to the end, love, and hear me afterwards.’ 

She drew herself away from him, and stood alone, and her hus- 
band knew that he was doubted. 

‘He could have told you all about that unfortunate young man’s 
death ; but he was wise enough to hold his tongue. He thought 
that if you knew he had killed your first lover his own chances of 
winning you would have been rather weak.’ 

She gave a faint half-stifled cry, and put out her hand to keep 
her husband back. 

‘ Killed him !’ 

‘Yes. When Mr. Leyburne took his afternoon stroll on the cliff 
that last day, ill-luck brought him across the path chosen by Dr. 
Ollivant. They began to talk—about you, I suppose—and soon 
came to high words. There was a scuffle, and poor Leyburne fell 
off the cliff. I won’t say he was pushed off; but it looked rather like 
it to me.’ 

‘You were there—you saw—’ 

‘I was on the sands below—heard voices and quarrelling, and 
saw your lover fall. That is all.’ 

‘ And he,’ pointing to the doctor, ‘ bribed you—paid you to keep 
this secret ?’ 

‘Well, yes, he has rewarded my discretion pretty well, up to 
last night. You won’t believe my statement, perhaps; but if you 
want confirmation, look at him.’ , 

Jarred pointed in his turn at the doctor, who stood like a rock, 
but with a face of deadliest pallor. 

‘Go,’ he said to Jarred. ‘You have done your worst; there 
is no more to be said. You came here by the river, I think. Be 
good enough to let me see you off my premises.’ 

There was nothing for Jarred to do but follow the doctor to the 
landing-stage, where the gaily-painted wherry was waiting for him. 
He descended to his boat without a word, feeling that he had 
played rather a poor game after all. To the last he had expected 
Dr. Ollivant to surrender—to buy his silence at any price when the 
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crisis came. But the crisis was past, and Jarred felt that he had 
made a fool of himself. 

Cuthbert Ollivant went back to the cedar. His wife was stand- 
ing just as he had left her, rigid, her eyes fixed on vacancy. 

‘ Hear my story now, Flora,’ he said pleadingly. 

She did not look at him as she answered, 

‘How much am I to believe from so accomplished a deceiver?’ 

‘ Believe the simple truth. Walter Leyburne’s death was purely 
accidental. No one, not even you’—with a touch of bitterness— 
‘could regret it more than I did. True that our voices were heard 
in dispute ; true that we wrestled on the verge of that horrid cliff— 
’twas he attacked me, remember—and that he fell on the slippery 
grass. The single blow I struck was in self-defence.’ 

‘ And it killed him,’ said Flora icily. 

The anguish of these moments had transformed her. She was 
no longer the gentle girlish wife he had known an hour ago. There 
was a slow bitterness in every accent that changed the very sound of 
_ her voice, a cold glitter in her eye that altered the very character of 
her beauty. So might Electra have looked, changed from her inno- 
cent girlhood by the horror of domestic murder. 

‘That blow could have done no more than stun him, at worst; 
the rest was accident.’ 

* Which you concealed as studiously as if it had been deliberate 
murder. And you let me wait, and you let me hope, and you let 
me wonder—knowing that he was dead, and that his death was your 
work.’ 

‘ False, cowardly, vile—was it not? Find the worst name that 
you can for my crime; it will not be too bad. But remember that 
all was done for love of you. I sinned, as I would sin again, for your 
love’s sake. I could not shut myself out from all hope by telling you 
the truth. What chance would there have been for me if I had been 
candid ? And this death-stroke of Fate, which I had not even desired, 
gave me my chance. I had always said to myself, ‘‘ Were he away I 
could win her.”” How could I speak? You would have hated me if 
you had known.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ she answered, still without looking at him, ‘ but not 
so deeply as I hate you now. And that would have been an unjust 
hatred. This is just and godly—hatred of a liar, hatred of a coward.’ 

Hard words from one whom nature had made so gentle. The 
doctor stood silent, wondering at her cruelty. Could that old love be 
so much, and all that had been since then so little? Was all his 
love for her—all their happiness, which for him meant so much—to 
weigh for nothing against the memory of that light fickle lover ? 

‘You do not measure your words,’ he said with a new coldness. 
‘I see that the old love was the stronger after all. You have heard the 
truth, as God hears and judges us. There was no desire in my heart 
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to injure so much as a hair of his head; but I could not let the man- 
ner of his death bar my road to happiness. I was willing to be a 
liar for your sake. For your sake I was a coward. Is that a reason 
you should hate me?’ 

‘It is,’ she answered ; and then went on with sudden tears: ‘My 
father blessed us on his deathbed—blessed us, and joined our hands 
in his dying hour. It pleased me to think that I was obeying his 
last wish when I married you. Do you think he would have put your 
hand in mine if he had known what I know now ?” 

‘He rewarded my great love. Would that love have seemed 
less to him if he had known my sin ?’ 

‘ My father was an honourable man.’ 

‘ That will do, Flora. I see that the old love was strongest. 
All our days, and dreams, and hopes cannot weigh against the mere 
memory of that—no, not even that holiest bond which shouid make us 
one, although I were the greatest sinner upon earth. You despise me, 
you hate me. Your heart, so tender by nature, can find no pity for 
my guilt; although I sinned for love of you, although I am lost for 
love of you. I never knew the meaning of the word sorrow till I knew 
you. I never knew what pain was till I loved you. I have given you 
my peaceful days, my desires, my dreams—given you all God ever 
gave me of hope or joy. But these things cannot weigh against 
inclination. You loved Walter Leyburne ; you have only endured 
me. It is an old story. Good-bye, my love; I will torment you 
no more. This house shall be sacred to you henceforward. My 
mother shall stay here as your housekeeper and companion, if you will 
allow her ; but my shadow shall darken your threshold no more.’ 

He took her hand, which she left passive in his grasp, pressed 
it to his lips, and let it fall. And so, without another word, he 
left her. A brief farewell ; and yet, so far as he could see through 
the thick darkness of his future life, it was to be for ever. 

He went into the house, found his mother, and sent her to 
Flora. There was nothing in his manner to alarm Mrs. Ollivant. 
He had recovered his self-command, looked at his time-table for 
the train that would convey him back to London, and left his house 
so quietly and deliberately, that no one who saw him depart that 
evening would have guessed that he was leaving his happiness be- 
hind him. 


Cuaprer XXXII. 


* O, is it thyself that I mourn, 
Or is it that dream of my heart 
Which glides from the reach of my scorn, 
And soars from the clay that thou art?’ 


Tue bright midsummer days grew warmer. Thickets of bush 
roses, moss and cabbage and maiden’s blush, that had been grow- 
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ing for half a century; rose-clad arches and trellised walks ; rank 
and file of standard, with all the latest achievements of the rose- 
grower—all were in their glory of bloom and colour in the gardens 
of the villa near Teddington Lock ; but Flora’s tranquil wedded life 
was over. It had vanished like a dream when one awakeneth. She 
told herself that it was best so, as she paced the rose-walks slowly, 
feeling a little less strength for that gentle walk day by day, or 
stood on the grassy bank above ‘the river, looking dreamily down at 
the swift-flowing water. She told herself that there was no other 
way but lifelong parting for her and Cuthbert Ollivant. 

Her first thought on that dreadful evening—her first thought 
when her brain cleared from the bewilderment of the shock—had 
been a longing for loneliness; to find some solitary place, where 
no one would question or attempt to solace her pain. All that she 
had esteemed and loved had been suddenly reft from her. The 
man she had trusted was proved a liar. She did not believe Jarred 
Gurner’s word against her husband’s—she did not believe Cuthbert 
Ollivant to have been a murderer; but, on his own confession, he 
had been concerned in Walter’s death, and had hidden his know- 
ledge of the fact, and had deliberately lied to her. Never more 
could she respect or trust him; never more could she look up to 
him with childlike reverential feeling, wondering what such a man 
could find to love in her. 

Since that night of torture she had been left in perfect peace. 
Mrs. Ollivant had been all kindness, but had asked no questions. 
She had been, perhaps, warned against interference with that silent 
grief. Life went on as smoothly, and almost as silently, as in one 
of those enchanted castles, set deep in the mysterious heart of a 
pathless forest, which abound in fairy lore. Nothing was changed, 
except that the doctor remained away. There was no longer the 
excitement of bidding him good-bye in the morning after driving 
him to the station in a pony-carriage, and of expecting his return 
to dinner, when he brought back all the news of the day, and, 
as it were, the very spirit and zest of metropolitan life along with 
him. It was strange what a blank his absence made in the 
house, and how everything seemed altered, where other change there 
was none. It was as if some one were lying dead in one of those 
empty rooms up-stairs. And yet Flora told herself it was best that 
it should be so; that Dr. Ollivant had been infinitely wise in sever- 
ing himself from her so promptly; that union between them must 
henceforward be of all things the most impossible. She had told 
him in the passion of the moment that she hated him, and in her 
own mind she had not reversed the sentence. 

She recalled that miserable time at Branscomb, the dreary days 
that followed Walter’s disappearance. She dwelt on every detail 
of those days with a morbid grief. How she had wondered—how 
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she had waited—while he, who knew the truth, pretended to sym- 
pathise and to assist; sent telegrams which he knew ta be useless ; 
took counsel with Mark as to the best thing to be done; kept up 
the pretence of ignorance with unabashed hypocrisy. Could she 
do less than hate him, remembering this ? 

And yet, despite this loathing of his falsehood, and even hatred 
of himself as the very incarnation of falsehood, how cruelly she 
missed him! how empty and purposeless her life seemed without 
him! If she took up a book, and tried to lose herself in a world 
beyond her own petty circle of perplexities and regrets, she could 
but remember how her mind had been little more than a sheet of 
blank paper before Dr. Ollivant began to cultivate it ; how much 
he had taught her; how infinitely he had widened her possibilities 
of happiness ; how patient, how careful, how tenderly indulgent he 
had been through all the cloudless days of her wedded life; exacting 
so little, giving so much; humble, and taking her love as a boon. 

But he had been so vile a sinner—for her sake—that it was 
impossible she could ever think of him again save with scorn and 
abhorrence. 

‘What did he gain by all that deceit ?’ she asked herself. 
‘ What did he gain by degrading himself so deeply? Only me.’ 

She wondered at her own worthlessness, which to this man had 
been above all price, even above the cost of honour and truth. She 
pitied him for having bartered so rich a pearl for such tinsel. 

‘There are hundreds of women in London prettier and more 
agreeable than I am ; and yet for my sake—just to win such a foolish 
girl for his wife—he was content to sink so low!’ 

The enigma puzzled her, and she pitied him a little for having 
been so foolish. 

Mrs. Ollivant behaved admirably. Her son had written her a 
long letter, but had explained nothing. A misunderstanding had 
arisen between him and Flora, he told her, which would, he hoped, 
be temporary; nothing that his mother or any one else could do or 
say would alter the state of the case, he added, foreseeing interven- 
tion and worry; events must take their course. He begged his 
mother to stay at Teddington, and do all in her power to make his 
dear wife’s existence happy, trusting to Providence for a happy issue 
out of present perplexities. He went on to give careful and business- 
like instructions for the carrying on of affairs at the villa, with a 
thoughtfulness that was almost woman-like. 

Dull, empty days. The summer roses bloomed and withered, 
and all the grass was strewn with petals ; but Flora, whose delight 
it had been to gather and arrange them, left bowls and vases empty, 
and suffered the flowers to die ungathered; until Mrs. Ollivant came 
to the rescue, and made a daily raid, in a strictly business-like 
manner, with big garden-scissors and capacious basket. That tran- 
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quil repose and silence of the house became beyond measure melan- 
choly. There were sunlight and warmth and flowers and brightness 
and colour throughout the rooms, and the garden and glancing river 
outside the windows, but voices and laughter were mute; for the 
occasional speech of the two ladies seemed hardly to stir the silence. 
When she was not roaming listlessly in the garden, Flora spent her 
hours on a sofa reading ; or musing, with her eyes fixed upon one par- 
ticular patch of carpet or wall. 

There was a restraint between the two women, truly as they loved 
each other. In all their conversations each feared to touch some 
perilous point, and thus their talk became of necessity studied com- 
monplace. Every day Flora grew more languid, and less inclined for 
even these poor little intervals of talk. The local surgeon whom 
Dr. Ollivant had intrusted with the care of his wife’s health—an 
elderly man, of good standing in his profession—opined that this 
languor and lowness of spirits were only natural—to be expected at 
such a time. 

‘I wish Dr. Ollivant could give you more of his society,’ said 
the surgeon, Mr. Chalfont, in his cheerful tone; ‘that would brighten 
you a little, no doubt. But of course, with his extensive practice, 
it is impossible ; a man in his position is the slave of his own repu- 
tation.’ 

Mr. Chalfont was completely ignorant of the fact that Dr. Olli- 
vant had ceased altogether to come to the Willows. 

One day he gently reproved his patient on account of certain red 
circles which disfigured her pretty eyes. 

‘I am very much afraid we have been crying,’ he said with 
a shocked air. . ‘ Now, really this will not do. Mrs. Ollivant’— 
appealing to the elder lady—‘ you must not allow this. Tranquillity 
of mind just now is most essential; and, surrounded as we are by 
all that can render life happy, why should there be any tears? We 
must go out more; we must get more fresh air.’ 

Flora promised, with a pathetic little smile, that there should be 
no more tears. 

‘I wish to obey you,’ she faltered, ‘ for—for the sake of—’ And 
here broke into a sob that alarmed the family doctor. 

For whose sake—for whom had she to live? What charm, or 
hope, or pride, or glory, could life hold for her henceforward ? 

‘ Hysterical,’ murmured Mr. Chalfont. 

He prescribed for the hysteria, and sent his patient one of those 
mild solutions of ether or ammonia which are supposed to regulate 
the throb of foolish hearts, and tranquillise the pulses fluttered by a 
mind ill at ease; the sort of anodyne which, in a more advanced 
stage of civilisation, Shakespeare’s physician would have insisted 
upon sending to Macbeth by way of practical reply to the usurper’s 
famous question. 
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A week later Dr. Ollivant received a telegram early one morning 
from his faithful friend at Teddington. 

Providence had permitted him to be a father only for one brief 
hour. The eyes of his infant son had opened on life’s bleak morn- 
ing for so brief a span that the father was unable to see their bright- 
ness. All had happened prematurely, and in the dead of night. 
His wife lived, but was very weak, the telegram informed him. 

He was at the Willows as soon as cab and train could convey 
him there. He stood in the darkened chamber, with its summer covl- 
ness and perfume of many roses, bending over the little waxen form 
of his first-born, his mother beside him, weeping their mutual 
blighted hopes. 

‘I should have been so fond of him, so proud of him, Cuthbert ; 
and he was so like you,’ sobbed the disappointed grandmother. 

Dr. Ollivant smiled ever so faintly. There was little in that 
baby-face, so pale and flower-like—a snowdrop half unfolded—to 
recall the stern mould of his own features. 

His wife’s room was on the opposite side of the corridor, only a 
few paces distant, but there he dared not enter. She was very 
weak ; there was no danger, Mr. Chalfont told him—he had brought 
down one of the most distinguished practitioners in London to confirm 
Mr. Chalfont’s opinion—but the utmost care was needed. 

‘Then I will not see her,’ said Dr. Ollivant. 

‘But, my dear sir, surely your presence—a few consoling words 
from you—’ 

‘ Might cause undue agitation,’ interrupted Dr. Ollivant. ‘ Does 
she seem much grieved by the loss of her child ?’ 

‘ Well, so far as I can discover from her manner, not acutely. 
She moaned a little when your mother told her of the infant’s death, 
and murmured something indistinctly ; but she has shed no tears 
for the poor little fellow. There seems a general depression of 
mind, rather than any passionate grief. As she recovers strength 
we must endeavour to cheer and rouse her. Iam sorry to see you 
so deeply affected by your loss, my dear sir,’ added Mr. Chalfont, 
compassionating that look of fixed trouble in the doctor’s face—a 
certain hopeless look not to be mistaken. 

‘Yes, it is a great: disappointment. My poor little boy! It 
would have been sweet to me to work for him, to think of him in 
my loneliest hours. Myson! It is hard to say those words only 
of the dead. My son!’ 

He stayed at the Willows all that day and all night, but took 
care that Flora should be ignorant of his presence. All night he 
sat alone in the room adjoining that solemn chamber where his 
dead child lay; and once in the dead of the night, and once in the 
faint gray of the early morning, he went in and knelt by the little 
bed. 
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‘I accept Thy chastisement of my sin, O Lord,’ he said; ‘ but 
let not the burden of my wrong-doing fall upon my innocent wife !’ 

Never perhaps in all his life had he made so direct an appeal to 
his Creator and Judge ; never before had prayer so earnest, so utterly 
sincere, gone forth from those worldly lips. 

He received the blow that had fallen upon him in all humility, 
but the stroke was not the less heavy. He had counted upon win- 
ning his child’s affections in the days to come, although he might 
never regain the love of his wife. The child would be alink between 
them, even though he, the husband, remained hateful in Flora’s 
eyes; a tie that must needs draw them together sometimes, though 
their looks and words might be cold when they met. 

For more than a week Flora’s state was precarious, and in all 
that time Dr. Ollivant came to and fro, spending every hour that 
he could spare from his professional duties at the Willows; resting 
little, full of anxiety and care, watchful of nurses and doctor, but 
never entering his wife’s room. When she had taken a fortunate 
turn, and was progressing entirely to Mr. Chalfont’s satisfaction, 
Dr. Ollivant went back to Wimpole-street for good, as hopeless as a 
man can well be and yet bear the burden of life. 


Flora came slowly back to life and care. She had been only 
half conscious of existence during her illness; too weak for grief, 
almost too weak formemory. Returning strength brought a renewal 
of her woes. Again she recalled the past, and brooded over her 
sorrow and her wrongs, and thought of her murdered lover—it was 
thus she called him in her heart, although she had never doubted 
her husband’s version of the story. That accident, in her mind, 
was murder. If those two had never quarrelled, if there had been 
no lurking hatred of Walter in the doctor’s mind, that accident 
would not have happened. Evil feeling had been the root of all. 

But deeply as she deplored her first lover’s hard fate—cut off 
untimely in the blossom of his days—robbed of fame and all bright 
things that earth can give—and earth, although roundly abused ina 
general way, has a good many pleasant things to bestow—deeply as 
she lamented the cruel fate of genius and youth, her keenest anguish 
was the knowledge of her husband’s dishonour. She had thought 
him so good and great, so high above her girlish weakness; and by 
this one base deception—not the sin ofa moment, but the sustained 
lie of years—he had placed himself in the dust under her feet, had 
by this one great treachery made all his other virtues worthless. 
All that he had been to her meant nothing now. He was taken out 
of her life and her memory. There was no such man upon earth as 
that Cuthbert Ollivant she had revered and loved; not with the girlish 
unreasoning devotion she gave the young painter, born of a girl’s day- 
dreams and fancies, but with a woman’s riper and holier affection. 
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Health returned, and strength in moderate measure; but there 
was a lack of that vitality which was to be expected in so young a 
patient. Mr. Chalfont attributed this joyless languor to grief for 
the baby’s death, and came to the conclusion that change of air and 
scene would be beneficial to Flora. 

‘A month or six weeks at the seaside,’ he suggested ; ‘in some 
nice bracing air—Bridlington or Scarborough.’ 

‘I detest the seaside!’ said Flora petulantly. That sweetness 
of temper which had been one of her chief graces was not always to 
be counted upon now. She was fretful and impatient at times, im- 
patient even of kindness when it was inopportune. 

‘You are tired of some watering-places, perhaps,’ persevered 
Mr. Chalfont ; ‘ but you would be interested in a place that was 
quite new to you. The Yorkshire coast, for instance.’ 

‘ Yorkshire !’ ejaculated Flora ; ‘there is something hateful even 
in the name. It sounds cold and barren. I shiver at the very 
thought of it.’ 

‘Now, really this is fanciful, my dear young lady,’ remonstrated 
the patient doctor; ‘ we'll say no more about Yorkshire, however. 
The grand point is that you should have change of scene.’ 

‘I don’t care for change of scene. I like the Willows better 
than any other place, or as well as any other place,’ replied the 
patient wearily. 

‘It is only natural you should feel attached to such a delightful 
home. But for your health’s sake I strongly advise—nay, with Dr. 
Ollivant’s concurrence, I shall venture to order—a complete change 
of scene. If you don’t like the idea of an English watering-place, 
suppose you were to go farther afield. To some German spa, for 
instance, or to the Swiss lakes.’ 

‘I shouldn’t care about going abroad,’ Flora answered in the 
same listless way, ‘and I don’t think mamma would like to go so 
far ; would you, dear ?’ with a gentle look at the patient mother-in- 
law. 

‘My love, I would go anywhere for your good,’ said Mrs. Olli- 
vant. 

‘O mamma, that was said so like Cuthbert !’ 

The old name came unawares. Forjust one moment Flora had 
forgotten all save that the mother’s devoted love was like the son’s. 
She turned her head upon the sofa-pillows to hide her sudden tears. 

‘ Highly nervous,’ murmured the doctor, with a glance at the 
elder lady. ‘Suppose you leave everything to me, my dear lady,’ he 
went on blandly to Flora, ‘and I will contrive to have a little chat 
with your husband, and arrange matters, subject to his advice. He is 
generally at home in the evening, I suppose ?’ 

‘Not just now,’ said Mrs. Ollivant, colouring; ‘he is too 
busy.’ 
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‘Ah, the slave of his own greatness! Well, in that case I will 
slip up to town and see him there.’ 

‘ Why should I go away, mamma, and cause you more care and 
trouble ?’ asked Flora, when Mr. Chalfont had left them. ‘ Why 
should I try to prolong a life which is useless to all the world om 
only a burden to myself ?’ 

‘ My dearest Flora, you know that to two people at least your 
life is a treasure above all price. O Flora, why are you so foolish ? 
What is the meaning of this estrangement between you and my 
son? He has forbidden me to speak, but I think I have kept 
silence too long. I have been mistaken in my obedience to him. 
I see you unhappy. I know that he is most wretched. If you 
had seen him when you were ill—’ 

Mrs. Ollivant cheeked herself, but too late. The secret was 
out. Flora had raised herself from her pillows and was looking 
curiously at the speaker. 

‘What, mamma? Did you see him while I was ill? He came 
here, then ?’ 

‘He did, Flora; but I was told not to mention his coming. 
He was here night and day till all peril was past.’ 

‘But he would not see me. He kept his word. Mamma, you 
must never talk of him to me again. It is useless. We have bid 
each other an eternal farewell. Go back to him, if you like. I 
have no right to take you away from him, to divide mother and son. 
Let me go anywhere, mamma; I will live with any people Dr. 
Ollivant chooses for my guardians. I will obey him in all things.’ 

‘ But can you never be his happy wife again, Flora ?’ 

‘ Never, mamma.’ 

‘ Try to remember how happy your life was before this miserable 
estrangement.’ 

‘Try to remember! Do you suppose I have ever forgotten ?’ 

There was much more said, all to the same purpose ; Mrs. Olli- 
vant pleading eloquently. Was she not pleading for that which 
was most precious to her in this mortal life—her son’s happiness ? 
But she argued in vain. Flora answered with a sweet sad calm- 
ness. Of all impossible things there was nothing more impossible 
than reunion for these two. 

Mr. Chalfont called in Wimpole-street that evening. He found 
the doctor alone among his books in the vault-like consulting-room. 

The house had already fallen away from its perfect freshness and 
neatness, for lack of Mrs. Ollivant’s vigilant care. The geraniums 
in the hall-window looked seared and yellow; there was dust on 
the shining hall-table; the umbrella-stand was disfigured by a char- 
woman’s bloated gingham. 

But the worst and most visible change was in Dr. Ollivant him- 
self. He looked older by ten years than he had looked six months 
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ago in the early spring, when he had been busy with the furnishing 
and improvements at the Willows. ' 

He started up from his desk at sight of the Teddington surgeon, 
alarm in his look and gesture. 

‘ My dear sir,’ cried Mr. Chalfont, ‘I am no messenger of ill 
news. Our patient is going on very nicely. But I have come up 
to town in order to have half an hour’s quiet chat with you. Upon 
my word, you appear more in need of my services than your sweet 
wife. You are looking far from well.’ 

‘I am rather fagged,’ replied Dr. Ollivant carelessly. 

‘ Burning the candle at both ends, I fear.’ 

‘ Meaning the candle of life? Well, I don’t know that one need 
regret that, provided one makes a blaze. That double flame has 
its effect on one’s generation, and if it doesn’t last quite so long as 
the steadier light—’ 

He finished his sentence with a careless shrug of his shoulders. 
Mr. Chalfont, looking at him from a professional point of view, did 
not at all approve of his appearance. 

‘You want rest, my dear sir,’ he murmured soothingly. ‘If 
you could manage to take a holiday now, were it only for a week or 
two, and accompany your dear wife to some agreeable resort—’ 

‘Impossible,’ said the other shortly. ‘ But you came here to 
talk of my wife, not of me.’ 

Mr. Chalfont, thus called to order, stated his case plainly. His 
sweet young patient’s health was decidedly improved, but there was 
still a want of vigour. The rebound was not what he had expected. 
She was evidently fretting for the loss of her infant. Natural, very, 
remarked Mr. Chalfont from the philosophical standpoint of a man 
who had had to deplore the loss of a good many infants during his 
' professional career, and did not find himself much the worse for that 
affliction. Change of scene was indispensable. 

‘Let her go to whatever spot on earth is fairest in her fancy,’ 
said Dr. Ollivant. ‘ My mother shall go with her, and all that fore- 
thought, care, and money can do shall be done to assure her comfort.’ 

Then followed a discussion as to where the patient should be 
taken, since, according to Mr. Chalfont’s showing, she had no wish 
of her own—nay, was positively apathetic upon the subject. 

‘ Scotland,’ suggested the family doctor. ‘ Too cold perhaps.’ 

‘ Decidedly too cold.’ 

‘Nice, or Cannes.’ 

‘ Too warm.’ 

‘ Biarritz, the Pyrenees.’ 

‘Too far. I could not bear to think of her so distant from me, 
unless it were her own especial wish.’ 

‘She is entirely indifferent to locality. What do you say to 
Treland ?’ 
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‘I suppose you mean Killarney?’ said Dr. Ollivant. ‘ English 
people generally do when they talk about Ireland in the tourist's 
sense.’ 

‘Certainly. Mrs. Chalfont and I spent a week there a few years 
ago, and we were charmed with all we saw. The scenery is really 
something beyond description, and the cuisine of the hotel where we 
stayed was excellent. I don’t think I ever enjoyed myself so much. 
The air is lovely—mild, pure, invigorating. I really feel inclined 
—always with your approval—to recommend Killarney.’ 

‘ Let her go to Killarney, then, if she likes.’ 

‘If you could only contrive to accompany her,’ urged Mr. Chal- 
font. 

‘Out of the question,’ replied the do+tor wearily, as if he were 
annoyed at having the suggestion repeated. 


CuHaPptER XXXIII. 


* As there is much beast and some devil in man, so is there some angel and some 
good in him,’ 

‘The modern majesty consists in work. What a man can do is his greatest 
ornament, and he always consults his dignity by doing it.’ 


Tuat satisfaction which unregenerate man derives from having 
given free indulgence to his evil passions, having poured the strong 
wine of vengeance into a cup and drunk the draught to the lees, is 
not a lasting content. The fiery flavour is pleasant enough for the 
moment, but the strength of the drink soon evaporates in the chilling 
atmosphere of reason. As to all commoner orgies there comes the 
gray light of to-morrow’s dawn, so to this drunkenness of angry 
passion comes also the morrow, when the man who last night flung | 
all his chances of advantage away for the brief rapture of revenge 
begins to reckon on consequences, and to consider whether he has 
not bought his triumph a little too dearly. 

Jarred Gurner went back to Voysey-street in every way a loser. 

‘I’ve done it,’ he said to himself very often, pride sustaining 
him just for a little while against the sense of loss. ‘He didn’t 
think it was in me, perhaps. I’ve done it. I’ve shown him that 
a man’s a man for a’ that, and a’ that, and twice as mickle as a’ 
that,’ muttered Mr. Gurner, snapping his fingers defiantly at the 
empty air. 

Then in his fine baritone voice—husky, but still a noble organ 
—he trolled out the bold defiant words: a brave man’s defiance of 
adverse fate and an adverse world : 


‘ What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray, and a’ that ; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that ! 
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For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show and a’ that, 
The honest man, though e’er so poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that !’ 


Voysey-street resounded with the full ripe tones of that voice, which 
might have made a better man’s fortune. It was past eleven, and 
the last beer had been fetched, and the public-houses were closing 
somewhat noisily, as Jarred returned to his domicile. He found 
his mother standing in the doorway, gazing dreamily into the 
street. 

‘ What, sitting up for me, old lady?’ he asked, with an air of 
jollity which was somewhat spurious. He wanted to persuade him- 
self that he was not sorry for the evening’s work, that he did not 
think himself an abject blockhead ; and in this desire to stand well 
with himself he even went so far out of his way as to be civil to his 
mother. 

‘Yes, Jarred ; I felt a little low this evening. The weather was 
so warm, and the sunset was all gold and rose-colour over Cave- 
square; it put into my mind the lives of people who enjoy them- 
selves in nice country-places in such weather, and that made my 
life seem rather hard. Perhaps I give way more than I ought ; 
but if it’s in one’s nature to be sensitive it’s difficult to fight against 
one’s feelings. I hope you had a pleasant day, Jarred.’ 

‘Not particularly pleasant. Perhaps if you knew the feelings 
of people who go out pleasuring, you wouldn’t think it so hard to 
stay at home.’ 

His manner was kinder, his words were more frank, than usual. 
Mrs. Gurner felt absolutely cheered. 

‘I thought perhaps you might come home hungry, and want a 
nice little bit of supper, Jarred,’ she said. ‘ Oysters are out, but 
it isn’t too late for me to get a lobster round the corner, and there’s 
a lettuce on the stones in the scullery.’ 

‘No, thank you, mother. I haven’t appetite enough for a straw- 
berry-ice. But I should like a glass of gin-and-water cold, if you 
happen to have a drop of spirit in the house.’ 

‘Yes, Jarred; there’s a little gin in the cupboard; I fetched it 
yesterday for my inside.’ 

‘ People generally do take it that way, don’t they, mother, in- 
ternally ?’ 

‘I mean that my inside was bad, Jarred, or I should not have 
partaken of any spirit,’ replied Mrs. Gurner with dignity. 

They went into the parlour, where a guttering tallow candle 
flared in the gloom. It did not look by any means as cheery or com- 
fortable as the same room two or three years ago, in the winter- 
time, when the fire was blazing merrily, and Loo’s dark eyes re- 
flected the blaze. Jarred sat down wearily, giving himself up to 
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reflection, while his mother went to the tap to fetch a jug of cold 
water. 

Perhaps those words of the poet’s had inspired him with a new 
sense of manliness, for at this moment he felt almost glad that he 
had destroyed his future chances of gain from Dr. Ollivant. He had 
felt himself so debased, such a paltry creeping scoundrel, every time 
he approached his victim and advanced the spy’s claim for hush- 
money. He had seemed to himself worse than the informers who 
go about after lawful hours obtaining beer from innocent publicans. 

Perhaps there is no depth to which a man can sink so low as to 
render him unconscious of his fall. The helpless victims who are 
born in social debasement, created in the night of poverty and degra- 
dation, may indeed be ignorant of their state ; but the man who has 
known the light of education, who has fallen from something better, 
can he forget ? 

Just as Cuthbert Ollivant, even amidst his agony, had rejoiced 
at having shaken himself free from his persecutor, so Jarred Gurner, 
with ruin staring him in the face, felt some touch of pride, some 
sense of recovered manhood, in the knowledge that he had flung 
away his chances of extorting money from the doctor. 

But ruin did stare him in the face, nevertheless, and Mr. Gurner 
awoke from the sensuous sloth of his later life, and came to the con- 
clusion that he must work, and work his hardest, work against time, 
in order to pay the money he had lost on Hampton racecourse to- 
day. 

‘If I could find that blessed Straduarius back,’ mused Jarred, 
scratching his head meditatively, as he thought of the violin lying 
in pieces up-stairs—violin for the skilful manipulation of which he 
had been offered a five-pound note. ‘There’s no swindling old 
Ahasuerus,’ he said to himself, thinking of his client, an ancient 
dealer in musical instruments in the neighbourhood of Leicester- 
square, who pretended to remember Corelli, and on this and other 
grounds was popularly supposed to be the Wandering Jew. ‘ He 
knows every mark in the grain of that fiddle-back, ’'llbe bound. If 
I could only find it. People don’t eat violin-backs; it must be 
somewhere about the house, unless the second-floor’s children have 
got hold of it, and made it into a toy-cart or a battledoor.’ 

Stimulated to exertion by stern necessity, Mr. Gurner resolved 
upon hunting for the missing piece of wood early to-morrow morning. 
He drank a tumbler of weak gin-and-water, conversed with his mother 
quite sociably, and left that lady to the retirement of the back parlour 
and the press-bedstead, in a happier frame of mind than was her wont. 

He rose at ten next morning, which for his late habits was an 
early hour; and before indulging in the luxuries of toilet or break- 
fast, set to work, honestly and earnestly, to hunt for the Straduarius 
back. This quest involved the complete turning-out of his work- 
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shop,—all the dusty corners, the heaps of odds and ends and accu- 
mulated rubbish on the piano, the bills and circulars and forgotten 
letters, and old cigar-boxes and cracked tobacco-jars, and oil-bottles 
and varnish-rags, and old boots laid aside because it was a doubt- 
ful question whether they were worth the cost of cobbler’s work. 

‘I wish I had Loo here to help me,’ he thought, as he paused 
with a despairing glance at the chaos of rubbish which he had shifted 
from one place to another, without having introduced anything like 
order into the arrangement thereof. As with all domestic litter, 
there was much that he could not make up his mind to throw away. 
‘No, I won’t be so bad a father as to wish her back again, poor 
lass !’ he went on; ‘ she’s better off where she is. But this place 
was never such a den in her time. And if the old lady attempts to 
put things square she’s pretty sure to hide half of ’em. I daresay 
she’s at the bottom of my losing that unlucky Straduarius.’ 

By and by, working with more patience than was usual with him, . 
Mr. Gurner—like Herakles when he had turned the course of the 
rivers Alpheius and Peneius—began to see something like order 
around him. The useless varnish- and oil-rags were thrown into a 
heap for burning ; the old boots were set out in a row for studious 
contemplation ; the cigar-boxes were emptied of their odds and ends: 
—old buttons, old steel pens, fragments of sealing-wax, broke 
wafers, shreds of tobacco; the tatterdemalion books were set up on 
their shelf, looking like Falstaff’s ragged regiment. 

Jarred considered his morning’s work with a sigh. It was some- 
thing, perhaps, to have set his room to rights; but he had lost all. 
hope of ever finding the Straduarius back. 

‘And yet I'll swear I never took it out of this room,’ he said 4 
to himself. ‘It must be those confounded brats up-stairs.’ 

It was his habit to lock the door of this sanctum and put the 
key in his pocket when he went out, now that Loo was no longer 
there to protect his belongings, but he occasionally omitted that 
’ precautionary measure. One of those children from the second floor 
must have crept in one day, on an exploring expedition, and stolen 
the violin-back. 

He had questioned Mrs. Gurner closely as to her knowledge of 
the missing object, but upon this subject Mrs. Gurner’s mind was 
a blank. 

‘ You ought to know that I never throw away a shred or a scrap 
of anything in your room, Jarred,’ she said reproachfully. 

‘ Perhaps not, mother; but you might have poked it away into 
some corner.’ 

Now, however, the corners had all been turned out, and Jarred 
no longer cherished any hope that the Straduarius lurked among the 
dust and lumber of his apartment. 

He invoked something which was the reverse of a blessing on 
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the unconscious heads of his lodger’s children, and sat down, gloomy 
of aspect, the only ray of hope which had lighted his pathway 
quenched in darkness. 

‘I could have finished the violin by Saturday night,’ he thought, 
‘and Ahasuerus’s fiver would have put all things square.’ 

He placed himself before the row of shabby boots, and began the 
task of inspection. His wardrobe was getting weak in this particu- 
lar, and it had come to a question of soling and heeling. Foremost 
in the rank stood a pair of wellingtons—boots of which Jarred had 
been proud in his time. True that wellingtons have been left be- 
hind in the progress of fashion ; but, as Jarred was wont to remark, 
there was always something in a wellington which made it superior 
to all other boots. He looked at those tall and lordly boots despond- 
ently. They bulged a little at the sides, and too faithfully repro- 
duced in a permanent form all blemishes and faulty bosses in the 
foot of the wearer. They were boots of which Jarred could hardly 
feel proud, even though the souter’s art might make them sound 
and weather-tight. 

‘ They'll pay for repair anyhow,’ he said to himself with resig- 
nation, and took up one of the once-lovely boots. 

The toe hitched the loose top of the battered old piano, and half 
lifted it. 

, ‘ By Jove,’ ejaculated Jarred, ‘I never looked inside the piano.’ 

He had opened it in another instant—nay, dragged off the front, 
with its faded red-silk flutings and broken brasswork, as if he had 
been about to tune the instrument. Yes, there lay the Straduarius 
back, behind the rusty wires, just as it had fallen, most likely, when 
Mrs. Gurner cleaned the room—an operation she performed at long 
intervals, in concert with the girl. 

Jarred ran to the head of the stairs, and called over the balusters : 

‘Send me up some strong tea and a rasher, mother; and bring 
me a bundle of firewood to melt some glue. I’m going in for a long 
day’s work.’ 

He felt more appetite than he had known for a long time—felt 
his strength and his manhood renewed. ‘There is a wholesome 
flavour in honest work, which freshens even the most faded spirits. 

He began his task at once with glues and varnishes and oils, 
whistling to himself softly as he worked, and with the artist’s plea- 
sure in his art—not a very exalted art, perhaps, that of the violin- 
doctor, and in somewise allied to chicanery, yet a kind of art not- 
withstanding. He was going to create something, were it only a 
spurious fiddle. 

Mrs. Gurner brought her son’s breakfast with her own hands, 
proud and happy to wait upon him when he condescended to smile. 

‘I’ve found the violin-back in that blessed old hurdy-gurdy,’ 
said Jarred, pointing to the superannuated instrument. ‘ You must 
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have dropped it in there some day when you were at your confounded 
cleaning.’ 

Mrs. Gurner protested that only ‘ the girl’ could have been ca- 
pable of so stupid an act. ‘It’s like her,’ she remarked; and Jarred 
said no more. 

‘You can get me a bit of dinner by five o’clock, old lady,’ he 
said, doing justice to the rasher and poached egg. ‘I daresay I 
shall have got up an appetite by that time.’ 

‘I hope so, Jarred. It does my heart good to see you partake 
of your food with a relish, and it seems like old times to see you at 
work here. Would you like a bit of roast lamb and half a peck of 
peas ?—they’re only just in, and young and tender.’ 

‘What you like, mother. I haven’t a sixpence to give you.’ 

‘ Never mind, Jarred; I can get the lamb on trust at Simmons’s.’ 

Mr. Gurner worked on indefatigably for four or five hours, 
whistling softly to himself as he laboured, pleased with his own skill. 
‘ This fiddle will be worth a hundred guineas to old Ahasuerus,’ he 
said, as he scraped and polished, and gave deeper tones to the 
colour of the wood. 

He ate his dinner with much enjoyment, praised his mother’s 
cooking, and made himself generally agreeable. Even when he had 
smoked his after-dinner pipe, and Mrs. Gurner was prepared to see 
him take his departure, he still sat on. That delightful society he 
was wont to seek had just now lost its charm for him, since in the 
circle of his intimates he was likely to meet the men to whom he 
was indebted, and to a man of Mr. Gurner’s fine mind a debt of 
honour was intolerable. He could have faced an angry water-rate 
collector, could have suffered the worst penalties ofthe county court 
without a pang, but he could not brook so much as a whisper of that 
vile epithet ‘ Welsher.’ 

So he sat in his back-parlour, smoking and turning over the leaves 
of a dilapidated old sporting magazine. 

‘I do.believe your stopping at home has been lucky to me, 
Jarred,’ said his mother presently. ‘I had a bit of good fortune 
to-day.’ 

‘Did you now? Found some silver screwed up in a bit of 
paper in some of the crockery yonder, I suppose. I never knew 
such an old party for screwing up money in bits of newspaper.’ 

‘No, Jarred. I have too many calls for money to mislay it. 
That wasn’t my good luck. You know that handsome voylet-coloured 
satin in the window?’ 

‘Know it!’ exclaimed Jarred contemptuously; ‘I know it as 
well as I do the union-jack, and am about as tired of seeing it.’ 

‘ Well, Jarred, your eyes will never be offended by it again ; 
though I do say—long as it has been upon my hands—a handsomer 
dress was never offered a bargain. I’ve sold it.’ 
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‘Havo you? Why, then, I shall begin to believe in Dr. Cumming, 
‘and that the end of the world isn’t far off.’ 

‘It’s all very well to have your joke, Jarred, but it isn’t my 
fault if business isn’t brisker. The fact is, there’s no money to spare 
in Voysey-street, or the dress wouldn’t have hung in my window so 
long.’ 

. How did you manage to get rid of it at last?’ asked Jarred 
carelessly. 

‘Well, it was about half an hour after I’d taken up your breakfast, 
and I was dusting this room, while the girl shelled the peas, when 
I heard the shop-door bell go tinkle tinkle, timid-like. ‘‘ Ah,” thinks 
I, ‘it’s one of your wandering Christians, as some one calls ’em, 
come to ask the price of half the things in my shop, with no more 
intention of buying than of leaving me an independency ;’’ so I gave 
a sort of a groan and went to see who it was.’ 

Mrs. Gurner paused to give effect to her narration, allowing 
a brief interval of suspense, with a view to stimulating her hearer’s 
interest. 

‘Who should it be, Jarred, but old Mrs. Hagstock, Mrs. Sim- 
mons’s mother ; a very respectable old lady, who lives over at Sim- 
mons’s, and helps to keep things straight, Mrs. Simmons’s time 
being taken up with the business and her young family. Well, she 
wishes me good-morning, and I return the compliment, and ask 
her to take a chair; and then she ups and tells me that her youngest 
grandson—a fine baby, for I saw him in his mother’s arms this 
morning when I went over to pick that shoulder of lamb—is to be 
christened to-morrow, and she wanted to look the lady at the cere- 
mony, and there was to be a tea-party in the evening; and then she 
says: ‘‘ To put it plainly with you, Mrs. Gurner, what is the lowest 
you can take for that plum-coloured satin, ifso be that it’s my 
length ?”’’ 

Here again Mrs. Gurner paused for oratorical effect. 

‘ Well, Jarred, I mezsured the skirt against her, and it was full 
three inches on the ground, which would allow for taking off a piece 
at the gathers, where the satin was a trifle rubbed. ‘‘ Mrs. Hagstock,”’ 
says I, ‘‘with every wish to oblige you, I couldn’t in justice to myself 
and family take less than fifty shillings for that dress. It would be 
wasted breath,”’ says I, ‘‘to praise the quality of the satin ; ifit doesn’t 
stand alone it’s only because no dress ever did stand alone. There 
—they don’t make such satins nowadays,” saysI. Upon which that 
artful old woman turned round upon me and said it was an old- 
fashioned colour. ‘‘It’s like old china,’’ saysI, ‘‘if it is old-fashioned. 
It’s a colour and a quality that you can’t get for love or money.” ’ 

‘Never mind what you said to the old lady, and what the old 
lady said to you, mother. How much did you screw out of her?’ 

‘Well, after half an hour’s talk, she brought out one pound 
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seventeen-and-six. I believe it was every penny she had in the 
world, Jarred, so I let her have the dress. And with the white 
Paisley shawl she was married in, and has kept laid by ever since, 
she'll look quite the lady to-morrow. I think [ shall step round to 
the church and have a peep at her, just to see how the satin looks 
upon her.’ 

‘It might be a novelty to you to see the inside ofa church, cer- 
tainly,’ replied Jarred jocosely. 

The Voysey-street people were not great church-goers, preferring 
as a rule to devote their Sabbath mornings to culinary operations, 
and their Sabbath evenings to a friendly gossip on their door-steps, 
or a summer stroll to the Regent’s-park. 

The violin was finished by Saturday, and the violin-doctor re- 
ceived his price from Mr. Ahasuerus, who paid the money ungrudg- 
ingly and promised more work. 

‘Corelli never played upon a better instrument,’ said the old 
gentleman as he put the fiddle to his shoulder and ran a bow lightly 
across the strings. And from that hour he almost believed that the 
violin was a genuine Straduarius, or rather he made believe so well 
that he only just escaped self-deception. 

Jarred felt ever so much more ofa man as he walked away from 
Leicester-square with five sovereigns of hard-earned money in his 
waistcoat-pocket. Twenty, nay fifty, pounds extorted from Dr. 
Ollivant could not have done him half so much good. He went 
back to his accustomed haunt—the parlour at the King’s Head— 
with his crest erect, met his creditors with a bold and open front, 
paid so much of his debt as he could, and promised to pay the 
balance before the next week was out. Conduct so honourable to 
manhood elicited the applause of the parlour, and Jarred might have 
regaled himself at the expense of his friends to a dangerous extent 
had he been so minded. 

For once in a way, howeyer, Mr. Gurner was proof against 
temptation. He took no more than was consistent with a liberal 
interpretation of that valuable virtue sobriety, and walked back to 
Voysey-street, still erect of mien and clear of speech, a few minutes 
before eleven. 

In the semi-darkness of the passage he encountered his mother 
in a state of wild excitement. 

‘O Jarred,’ she exclaimed, ‘wonders will never cease! There’s 
such a surprise for you.’ 

‘Lord bless the old lady, she’s all of a twitter!’ cried Jarred. 
‘ What surprise ?’ 

‘Loo!’ 

He waited for not another word, but pushed past his mother and 
dashed into the parlour. 

' There, in the shabby little dimly-lighted room, stood a lady, 
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dressed in fawn-coloured silk—a fabric with deep shades of brown 
and bright flashes of gold in its lustrous folds; a dress fashioned with 
a grandiose simplicity; voluminous, flowing, artistic; not a style 
after Le Follet or Mr. Worth, but rather after Titian and his con- 
temporaries. The lady’s raven hair formed a splendid coronal at 
the top of her well-shaped head; her olive complexion was vividly 
contrasted by a ribbon of deepest blue, which showed above the lace 
ruffle she wore about her neck; a single sapphire shone darkly bright 
in each small ear. Loo, indeed, but a changed and glorified Loo ; 
a Loo who had never been seen in Voysey-street before to-night. 

‘My girl,’ cried Jarred rapturously, as he clasped her in his 
arms, ‘why, what a beauty you have grown!’ 

‘Do you really think I’ve improved, father ?’ she asked shyly. 

‘Improved! Why, I haven’t seen your match for many a day. 
Didn’t I always tell you there were the makings of a fine woman in 
you? But I didn’t suppose you’d turn out such a stunner. And 
what a surprise to see you here to-night, Loo, when I thought you 
were in Naples! Egad, if I’d known you’d been nearer I should 
have written to ask you to help me out of a difficulty, though it is 
against the rules in that case made and provided. But tell me what 
brought you to England.’ 

And then father and daughter sat down side by side, and talked 
together confidentially — Loo with all her old fondness for the 
scampish father she had slaved for and admired in the years that 
were gone. They sat and talked together freely, happily, with un- 
restrained words, with unclouded brows; which could hardly have 
been possible to either if Voysey-street had been correct in its least 
charitable suppositions as to Louisa’s history. 








IDIOMATIC ITERATIONS 
OR THE HUMOUR OF CORPORAL NYM 


CorroraL Nym’s humour is in the old-fashioned sense, Ben Jon- 
son’s, of Every Man in his Humour. All of Falstaff’s retainers 
and hangers-on, tag-rag and bob-tail, are humorists in this sense. 
Of their master’s humour, in the modern acceptation of that term, 
they have almost as little as they have of his wit. But in speaking 
of Corporal Nym’s humour, present reference is exclusively made to 
that inevitable phrase of his, which winds up every other sentence 
and every argument: ‘And there’s the humour of it.’ Very inco- 
herent the Corporal is in his babble; hardly less so than his poor 
patron was when it came to the last, and he babbled o’ green fields, 
as he lay fumbling the sheets, and the shadows of death closed 
around him. What cohesion there is in his colloquial achievements 
Nym simply effects by the wholesale use of his indispensable idiom. 
He patches together irrelevant ideas with an oracular enunciation 
of his pet sentence, sententiously evolved : ‘ And there’s the humour 
of it.” It is the middle term by which he codrdinates aliens and 
opposites. It is his universal solvent. It means to him, and in 
his mouth, anything and everything in general, and nothing in par- 
ticular. This idiomatic iteration he rolls as a sweet morsel under 
his tongue, chewing it as a cud of sweet fancies; and, ore rotundo, 
he rolls it out of his mouth as an utterance that will bear any amount 
of circulation—as a deliverance which cannot be issued once too 
often. 

It has been observed that, if we listen often to a particular 
speaker, we rarely fail to notice that he has not only his pet words, 
but a set of expletives, stereotyped phrases, and favourite maxims, 
which he mechanically throws in, in the same way, and much for 
the same purpose, as the popular bards hummed, at the end of every 
stanza, a burden, while summoning their memory or their invention 
to help them out with the next verse. The frequent use of inter- 
jections, expletives, and vague or unmeaning phrases of all kinds, 
is held to be inadmissible in a really elegant and graceful conversa- 
tional style, it being ignorant and illogical persons, according to 
Professor Marsh, who are ‘naturally very prone to interlard their 
discourse with these fragmentary expressions.’ This authority ob- 
jects to the remark with which Webster accompanies his definition 
of the word expletive, namely, that the Greek language abounds in 
such. The Greeks, like the modern Italians, he says, were an ex- 
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ceedingly excitable and impressible people, and, like them, used a 
great number of interjections. We certainly, he admits, are far 
from being able to discover the precise force of these ; still less can 
we find equivalents for them in a language which, like ours, is spoken 
by a graver and more reserved people, and therefore possesses fewer 
words of this class; but with regard to the numerous particles and 
other words which Webster apparently classes among expletives, we 
are not authorised, the Professor urges, ‘to infer that they were 
superfluous to the sense of the passages where they occur, merely 
because we do not see the necessity of them. The supposition is 
contrary to all we know of the habits of the Greek mind, and it is 
much safer to presume that they had a meaning and a force which 
our imperfect knowledge of the language forbids us to appreciate 
than to believe that Plato and Aristotle and Xenophon thought so 
inconsecutively as to be obliged to fill the interstices of their neutral 
structure with insignificant rubbish.’ On the other hand, Mr. De 
Quincey derides the notion of accepting as holy whatever is printed 
in Greek characters, and boldly ranks as mere vulgarities all those 
forms of lively colloquialism which, to his thinking, taint Greek 
prose. Such a style is picturesque, he allows, but only as the Scot- 
tish dialect of low life is, as first employed in novels by Sir Walter 
Scott—a dialect which no man in his senses would employ in a grave 
work, and speaking in his own person. Accordingly this critic can 
discern no:hing but a ‘ badge of garrulity’ in the colloquial expletives 
so profusely employed by Plato: his ara, his ge, &c. And drawing 
upon his Lake experiences, the English Opium-eater goes on to say 
that sometimes in Westmoreland, if you chance to meet an ancient - 
father of his valley—one who is thoroughly vernacular in his talk— 
and ask him how far it is to the next town, the answer will be pretty 
nearly this: ‘ Why, like, it’s gaily like to four mile like.’ Now, 
says our philosopher, if the pruriency of your curiosity should lead 
you to torment and harass this aged man, by pressing a special in- 
vestigation into this word like, the only probable result is, that you 
will kill him, and do yourself no good. ‘Call it an expletive, in- 
deed! a filling-up! Why, to him it is the only indispensable part 
of the sentence, the sole fixture. It is the balustrade which enables 
him to descend the stairs of conversation without falling overboard ; 
and if the word were proscribed by Parliament, he would have no 
resource but in everlasting silence.’ Now on this showing the ex- 
pletives of Plato are as gross as those of the Westmoreland peasant, 
in whose use like is, or was, a modifying, a restraining particle, 
which forbids you to understand anything in a dangerous uncondi- 
tional sense. Then, again, the Greek particle of transition, that 
eternal de, and the introductory formula of men and de, are affirmed 
to be strictly equivalent to the whereby of the traditional British 
tar,—‘ whereby I went to London ; whereby I was robbed; whereby 
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I found the man that robbed me.’ When Alfred Hardie, the Oxford 
man, in Mr. Charles Reade’s Hard Cash, has to explain to Mrs. 
Dodd the cricket-jargon of ‘ a British duck’s egg,’ her demand, ‘ But 
why British ?’ is answered by the assurance, ‘O, ‘‘ British” is re- 
dundant, thrown in by the universities.’ ‘But what does it mean ?’ 
‘It means nothing. That is the beauty of it; ‘‘ British” is inserted 
in imitation of our idols the Greeks; they adored redundancy.’ In 
regard to oy, a distinguished scholar suggests that the colloquial ex- 
pression, ‘you know,’ or ‘ you see,’ frequently gives the best Eng- 
lish representation of this Greek particle. Others find a practical 
parallel in the ‘So I says,’ or ‘So I says, says I,’ without which it 
is impossible for certain sections of the community to introduce any- 
thing of personal narrative. 

A trick of speech or a familiar phrase will sometimes sink into 
a@ man’s very nature; and, once firmly adopted, is found to be all 
but ineradicable. Wilkie is reported to have had a trick of speech 
of this sort. ‘Do you know,’ said Calcott to him, ‘that every one 
complains of your continued rea-al-ly ?? Wilkie mused a moment, 
looked at Calcott, and drawled out, ‘Do they rea-al-ly?’ ‘You 
must leave it of.’ ‘I will rea-al-ly.’ ‘For Heaven’s sake don’t go 
on repeating it,’ said Calcott, ‘for it annoys me.’ Wilkie looked, 
smiled, and, in the most unconscious manner, said, ‘ Rea-al-ly !’ 

In Wilkie’s case, it has been observed, this peculiarity, as show- 
ing a simple nature, was not unpleasant; but people who are not 
geniuses sometimes become intolerable to susceptible nerves from 
some unmeaning expletive having grown to their tongue’s end, as 
it were. 

John Locke remarks incidéntally in his chapter on Perception, 
that men who by custom have got the use of a by-word ‘ do almost 
in every sentence pronounce sounds which, though taken notice of 
_ by others, they themselves neither hear nor observe.’ Addison tells 
a story of an honest gentleman of his acquaintance who invited to 
dinner one day half a dozen of his friends, each of them famous for 
inserting several redundant phrases in their discourse, as—‘ d’ ye 
hear me,’ ‘d’ye see,’ ‘that is,’ ‘and so, sir.’ Each of the guests, 
making frequent use of his particular elegance, appeared so ridicu- 
lous to his neighbour, that he could not but reflect upon himself as 
appearing equally ridiculous to the rest of the company: by which 
means, we are told, before they had sat long together, every one 
talking with the greatest cireumspection, and carefully avoiding his 
favourite expletive, the conversation was cleared of its redundancies, 
and had a greater quantity of sense, though less of sound in it. 

John Taylor, the sometime proprietor and editor of the Sun news- 
paper, is celebrated for his applying indiscriminately to all sorts of 
persons, be his knowledge of them what it might, the peculiar ex- 
pression (as Elliston’s biographer styles it), ‘He’s an odd man.’ 
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For example, he would say, ‘I called yesterday on So-and-so—he’s 
an odd man. Saw his wife—she’s an odd woman. The young 
curate was at dinner—clever—but he’s an odd man. Saw the new 
Juliet last night—nothing remarkable about her—but she’s an odd 


The now-recognised use of the word Yankee (an Indian corrup- 
tion of the word English—Yenglees, Yanglees, Yanklees, and 
finally Yankee) has been traced for its origin to one Jonathan 
Hastings, a farmer, at Cambridge in New England, early in the 
last century, who used the word as a cant term to express excel- 
lence, as a Yankee (good) horse, Yankee cider, Yankee crops, &c. 
The students at the college, it seems, having frequent interccurse 
with Jonathan, and hearing him employ the word on all occasions 
when he intended to express his approbation, applied it sarcastically, 
and called him Yankee Jonathan ; whence it came by degrees to be 
applied to New Englanders generally, of whom Jonathan was then 
the more than merely nominal type. 

The late Mr. Wingrave Cooke, in his Letters from China, 
affirmed the basis of Canton English to consist mainly in the per- 
petual use of the word ‘pigeon.’ Pigeon he explained to mean 
business in the most extended sense of the word. ‘ Heaven pigeon 
hab got’ means that church service has commenced ; ‘ Joss pigeon’ 
means the Buddhist ceremonial; ‘Any pigeon Canton ?? means— 
Have any operations taken place at Canton? ‘ That no boy pigeon, 
that coolie pigeon,’ is the form of your servant’s remonstrance if 
you ask him to fill a bath or take a letter. It is also shown to 
mean profit, advantage, or speculation—in short, what not. With- 
out it the speaker would feel as aching a void as a German tourist 
would if bereaved of his Wunderschén, of which M. Laboulaye 
asserts that ‘wunderschén est en Allemand ce que goddam est en 
Anglais ; si l’on croit Figaro, c’est la clef de toute la langue.’ 
Washington Irving, towards the end of his life, adverting to the 
common practice of swearing in the early days of New York, de- 
clared that not a sentence could be uttered ‘ without sending a 
d—n with it to give it force.’ Edgar Allan Poe calls by the name 
of Toby Dashit (only he spells sh with two m’s) a redundant trans- 
gressor in this kind, for whom, however, he tenders an: apology in 
the spirit of Elia’s plea for the Wycherley and Vanbrugh school of 
dramatists; averring that although the said Toby could scarcely 
utter a sentence without interlarding it with profane interjections, 
with him the thing was a mere formula—nothing more. ‘ His ex- 
pressions on this head had no meaning attached to them whatever. 
They were simple, if not altogether innocent, expletives —imagina- 
tive phrases wherewith to round offa sentence.’ It has been alleged 
with truth that in the lowest strata of low life many of the worst 
phrases have been conventionalised, and convey scarcely any meaning 
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to those who use them or to those to whom they are applied. They 
are accordingly compared to the flourishes of old-fashioned penman- 
ship, mere expletives, without any direct sense. It is therefore 
held to be a hasty conclusion to suppose that the habitual use of 
coarse and offensive speech by very uneducated persons* necessarily 
implies a corresponding moral degradation. ‘ The variations which 
a genuine Whitechapeler plays upon the derivations of ‘‘ blood’’ is 
a case in point. These derivations are applied indiscriminately to 
objects of praise and blame, love and hatred, and are often used ab- 
solutely in no sense at all. They are the stupid resources of an 
inadequate copia verborum.’ The plea would, perhaps, apply to 
West-enders as well as Whitechapelers, before, as Acres has it, 
‘d—ns were out of fashion,’ and, maybe, will apply still to some 
antiquated loungers on the sweet shady side of Pall Mall—old 
fogies of the type of Mr. Fitzgerald’s Colonel Foley, who keeps up 
in colloquy a running fire of ‘dash-me’s’ (differently spelt) and 
‘bless you’s,’ using the benediction precisely in the same meaning, 
or no meaning, as his favourite malediction; and literally trans- 
lating ‘Bon Dieu!’ (which looks and sounds milder in the French) 
without the slightest consciousness of any devotional appeal. In the 
last particular an unedifying contrast to old Tiff, in the tale of the 
Dismal Swamp, who adds the words ‘ Everlasting—Amen’ to all 
his prayers (which are many, and familiar enough almost to breed 
contempt), from a sort of sense of propriety, feeling as if these 
words rounded off the prayer, and made it, as the devout negro 
would have phrased it, something more like a white prayer. 

We read of the rude settlers in the South that they have a single 
coarse form of speech, which supplies every variety of the uses of a 
superlative ; thus a Texan once went to a theatre especially to wit- 
ness the last combat and glorious death of a popular naval hero, but 
unfortunately fell asleep, and did not wake till the curtain had 
fallen on the final tableau; so he begged a neighbour to describe to 
him the spirit-stirring scene. ‘ Wall,’ was the answer, ‘he fired 
off three pistols, wrapped himself in the American flag, and died like 
the son of a’—mother of puppies. Another roving Texan was once 
prevailed upon to go to meeting, and was asked by a comrade what 
he thought of the spiritual exercises of the minister. ‘ Wall,’ said 
he, ‘he worn’t so great in preachin’, but he prayed like the son of 
a’—lady dog. De Quincey declares the most offensive indication 
of the colloquial spirit, as presiding in Greek prose, to consist in the 
morbid energy of oaths scattered over the face of every prose com- 
position which aims at rhetorical effect—their literature being, in 


* ‘Amongst very vulgar and wholly uneducated people coarse Janguage and 
disgusting words are a matter of course. The vocabulary of a costermonger or a 
cabman is very scanty ; and it is possible to believe that he scarcely realises the 
extreme filthiness and coarseness of many of his habitual expressions.’ 
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his judgment, ‘deformed’ by a constant roulade of ‘ by Jove,’ ‘ by 
Minerva’ (or rather, ‘ by Zeus,’ ‘by Athené’), as much as the con- 
versation of high-bred Englishmen in the reign of Charles IT. 

Both philology and psychology take account of those illustrators 
of the rapidity of the mind’s action adduced by Locke, who by cus- 
tom have got the use of some by-word, and in almost every sentence 
pronounce words which, though taken notice of by others, they 
themselves neither hear nor observe. - The most opposite tempera- 
ments and degrees of intelligence are known to have fallen into 
these habits—the impatient and the apathetic, the stupid and the 
intellectual, the great and the insignificant. Prince George of Den- 
mark’s stereotype on all occasions was Est-il possible? Hence 
the jest of his father-in-law exclaiming, when told that George too 
had joined William of Orange, ‘What! Est-il possible gone too ?’ 
Queen Anne’s worser half could no more have rubbed along without 
that colloquial aid and appliance than could D’Artagnan without 
that philosophical Bah / which served as a bridle to all the pas- 
sions; or than Jonathas, in Balzac’s Peau de Chagrin, without his 
polysyllabic inconciliablement; or than old Mr. Scattergood with- 
out his inexhaustible, illimitable, illogical, but irrepressible ‘ and so- 
and-so, and so-and-so;’ or than honest Con Chesterton, in Land at 
Last, without his ‘ you know,’ and ‘that sort of thing.’* Turner 
the painter, in his speeches at the Academy councils, is said to 
have been audible and intelligible only in his iterated use of the 
_ words ‘Mr. President’ and ‘namely,’—the words, Mr. Thornbury 
says, to which Turner used to return when he had hopelessly en- 
tangled himself in the subtleties of his own rhetoric. Asa packer’s 
resource in difficulties is to fill up the interstices with paper or hay, 
so a translator into verse has been said to imitate this expedient by 
the use of what used to be called at school ‘ botches,’ or, more 
delicately, expletives; and the less skilful he is in his craft, the 
more. freely does he recur to this resource. A good sample of this is 
cited from a certain noble translator’s poetical version of a grand 
old Hebrew prose poem, in whose translation the ‘ unmanageable 
gaps which would constantly have defied the ingenuity of a less 
daring artist’ are filled up with iterations of ‘I wis,’ ‘I trow,’ ‘I 
ween,’ &c., which are said to act the part of the hay in his lord- 
ship’s system of packing. ‘These valuable ejaculations carry us 
back to the schoolboy days when verses were laboriously built up 
out of the ‘‘ epithets and synonyms” in the Gradus, when jam jam 
was a metrical instrument of great price, and usque was looked upon 


* ‘She was a poetess, was Carry, and all that sort of thing,’ said honest Con, 
‘and had come up to town toe try to get some of her writings printed, you know, 
and that sort of thing ;.and your lordship’s reputation as a man of taste, you know, 
and that sort of thing,—if you’d only look at the stuff, and give your opinion, and 
that soit of thing.’ Ch. ix. 
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as the most estimable word in the Latin language, on account of its 
capabilities for the pentameter.’ Travellers tell us of one remark- 
able word which the stranger cannot be in Sweden for an hour with- 
out hearing a dozen times in every inflection of voice—that word 
being jasd, and seeming to mean nearly everything, for it expresses 
interrogative surprise, acquiescent surprise, polite incredulity, or 
simple encouragement to proceed; and is, in fact, an interjectional 
element without which, we are assured, no Swedish conversation 
could be sustained fora moment. Jasd is the Est-il possible? of 
Prince George, and something over. 

To this category belongs that word of all work, altro / as used 
at every turn by John Baptist in Little Dorrit—the word being, 
according to its Genoese emphasis, a confirmation, a contradiction, 
an assertion, a denial, a taunt, a compliment, a joke, and fifty other 
things. The first of the very many times we hear him use it, it 
embodies, with a significance beyond all power of written expres- 
sion, our familiar English ‘I believe you!’ Anon the word is an 
apology, and stands for‘O, by no means!’ Later in the story, 
‘What’s Altro?’ inquires Mr. Pancks. ‘Hem! It’s a sort ofa 
general kind of a expression, sir,’ affably explains complacent Mrs. 
Plornish. ‘Is it ?’ says Pancks. ‘Why, then, Altro to you, old chap. 
Good-afternoon, Altro.’ And from that time it became a frequent 
custom with Pancks to go round by John Baptist’s door; and hail 
him with ‘ Hallo, old chap! Altro!’ To which Mr. Baptist would 
reply, with innumerable bright nods and smiles, ‘ Altro, signore, altro, 
altro, altro.’ After which highly-condensed conversation, the other 
would go his way, sensibly lightened and refreshed. As for patro- 
nising Mrs. Plornish above mentioned, she too has her idiomatic 
iteration. ‘Is Mr. Plornish at home?’ she is asked. ‘Well, sir,’ 
she says, ‘not to deceive you, he’s gone out to look for a job.’ ‘Not 
to deceive you’ was a method of speech with Mrs. Plornish, her 
author explains: she would deceive you, under any circumstances, 
as little as might be, but she had a trick of answering in this pro- 
visional form. Hardly less plastic and comprehensive in its various 
accentuations than the altro of the little Genoese is the Yankee 
‘Yes, sir,’ as exemplified in the same author’s American Notes. 

What the humour of it is to Corporal Nym, that ‘ As the saying 
is’ is to Boniface in the Beaux’ Stratagem, and ‘ That’s your sort’ 
to the horsey gentleman in the Road to Ruin, and ‘ partly’ to Sir 
William Meadows in Love in a Village, and so on, with numerous 
other stage refrains, tags, repeats, and reiterations, which once were 
counted safe to bring down the house with a roar, but which sound 
so weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable now. Of cognate idioms we 
may refer to Dick Gardener’s ‘As sure as there is savour in salt, 
and scent in rosemary,’ by which sibilant sentence he betrays him- 
self to an old fellow-servant in Redgauntlet, just as, in the Monas- 
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tery, Sir Piercie Shafton in the act of flight is self-betrayed by 
his euphuistic utterances. Kind-hearted Dolly Winthrop, in Silas 
Marner, gets on best with a kind action by garnishing it with the 
phrase, ‘If there’s good anywhere, we’ve need of it,’ for she will 
not lightly forsake a serviceable phrase. There is Mrs. Hopeley, 
again, in the Gayworthys, with her ‘ howbeit’ and analogous ex- 
pletives; for Mrs. Hopeley’s adverbs were her colloquial accom- 
plishments, effecting a certain point and dazzle by their recurrence, 
like skilful dashes (to give the author’s own simile) upon printed 
calico. 

As a final illustration, and of closer verbal affinity to Nym’s own 
particular, may be cited a passage from the despatches of Sir Edward 
Stafford to Walsingham, while the former was ambassador to the 
court of Henry III. ; of which king he observes, in a philosophising 
vein which Mr. Motley calls ‘ worthy of Corporal Nym,’ that ‘ we 
are happy . . . . that his humour serveth him not to concur with 
others to do us harm; and ’tis a wisdom for us to follow those 
humours, that we may keep him still in that humour.’ And there’s 
the humour of it. But we know the damaging epithet perennially 
affixed by Falstaff to iterations; and the remembrance of its un- 
compromising vigour is a warning to conclude. 


FRANCIS JACOX. 
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UP THE RIVER 





Cousins, come; the west wind wanders 
O’er the surface of the stream, 

And the soft clouds shield the waters 
From the strong sun’s fitful beam. 


Glistening in th’ alternate brightness 
Fast the river hastens by, 

While the summer’s gentle whispers 
Woo you with their melody. 


Come ; let no dull dread retard you, 
Fear nor rain nor chill to-day ; 
Come, our oars shall speed you gaily 

Up the river far away ; 


Up where Clieveden’s glorious foliage 
Robes the bank with varied grace ; 

Resting not till fades the daylight, 
And the fair star shows her face. 


Downward then beneath the splendour 
Of the myriad-twinkling dome ; 
No more toiling, calmly drifting 
Shall we float to rest and home. 


Come; though swiftly whirls the current, 
Stalwart are our arms and stronz; 
And our labour shall seem lightness 
If you cheer it with your song. 


Sing how man is but a rower, 
Rowing up the stream of life, 

Happy be his course but guided 
By the fair hands of a wife. 


How, when manhood’s sun is burning, 
His to ply th’ unresting arm, 
Wearying never, working ever, 
While she steers from shoals and harm. 


Upward till, the hot day over, 
On the river’s gentle breast, 
Through the starlit calm of evening 
Drift they down to peace and rest. 


COURTENAY BOYLE. 


Turrp Serres, Vou. IV. F.8. Vou. XXIV. M 





ON COMING DOWN IN A PARACHUTE 


S peculiarly Personal Experience 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Sortixe the innumerable scraps of intelligence which I am com- 
pelled, for journalistic purposes, to cut from the newspapers every 
morning at breakfast, I came recently upon a paragraph, setting 
forth how a certain Monsieur de Groof, a Belgian, and known as 
‘L’Homme Volant,’ had arrived in this country with the aerial ma- 
chine he had invented, and proposed to give practical illustrations 
of the art of flying at Cremorne Gardens and elsewhere. I dimly re- 
membered to have seen something of the Flying Man before in print. 
It was at Brussels, I think, that he attempted to cleave the air with 
artificial wings ; but some contretemps arriving, the experiment was 
a failure. He very narrowly escaped being smashed; and the crowd 
—a Belgian crowd is about the coarsest and most savage mob ima- 


ginable—tore his machine to ribbons; and but that he timeously - 


fled would have rent him in pieces as well. Having some knowledge 
and experience of aeronautics and aeronauts, I noted this De Groof 
in a mental memorandum-book, and affixed the ‘ par.’ relating to his 
proximate performances on the looking-glass. _ Shortly afterwards 
I lighted on another paragraph, setting forth how the adventurous 
Fleming had begun to fly, and, it was claimed, with complete success. 
He, standing in the centre of his apparatus, which comprised wings 
and a tail of wickerwork covered with silk, and which resembled, it 
was said, a gigantic Japanese ‘ bird-kite,’ had been cut loose from 
the cord by which he was suspended from the car of a balloon ; 
and he had descended from a considerable height in safety. Another 
ascent and another trial of the flying machine were to be made, at 
an early date, from Cremorne, the energetic manager of which—Mr. 
John Baum—was prepared to use every precaution to prevent this 
new Icarus from imperilling his life, if the state of the weather or 
any other obvious circumstances appeared to present obstacles to the 
successful accomplishment of his voyage. M. de Groof himself was 
fully satisfied as to the safety of his apparatus, and as to his having 
at last solved the problem of human volitation. ‘ So far so good,’ 
you may say. ‘So far so bad,’ I thought, ‘ and worse will come.’ 
I did not think that worse might come; I was convinced that it 
would. I made a memorandum—this time in writing—of the ex- 
isting state of the De Groof business, and I sent it to the editor of 
a newspaper. Twice in the course of a dozen lines I wrote down 
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these words, underscoring them (a bad habit in general) to give 
emphasis to my opinion: ‘ This man will be killed.’ I pointed out 
that, with however much of a show of sham science his apparatus 
might be described, it could be nothing but a duplex parachute, and 
that, structurally, there could not be much difference between it and 
the barbarous and cruel old contrivance figured in one of Hogarth’s 
‘ Stages of Cruelty,’ and in which there is represented a cat tied 
between two. inflated ox-bladders, and so launched, by some infer- 
nally mischievous boys, from the top of a house. The fact of such 
a device being a popular amusement with the little blackguards of 
the eighteenth century (some thirty years, it will be remembered, 
prior to the beneficent discovery of the Montgolfiers), would seem 
to show that the idea of a parachute was anterior to that of an air- 
balloon, and to favour the assumption that pussy occasionally sur- 
vived her involuntary aerial voyage. But then cats are accustomed 
to spring from heights impossible, proportionably speaking, to human 
beings; and again, cats have nine lives, and men fortunately have 
only one. I say fortunately. The vast majority of mankind do so 
much harm to each other and to themselves during their single tenure 
of existence, that it may be deemed Providentially Merciful that they 
are not permitted to enjoy new leases of life. But we will let that 
pass; else we may drift into a discussion of the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis—which way madness lies. For the rest, I frankly 
owned, in the memorandum of which I speak, that it was just pos- 
sible for a man to come down safely in a parachute, whether of the 
single or umbrella, or the double or winged form; and to this I 
appended, for reasons which I shall presently explain, the remark 
Experto crede. I nevertheless insisted that the chances against a 
safe descent, and in favour of the adventurer being smashed, were - 
at least ten thousand to one: first, because parachutes have only 2 
descending power—they can only fall, they cannot rise; and next, 
because accidents of incalculable number, and impossible to foresee, 
may at any moment occur to throw the most carefully constructed 
and cunningly devised machinery out of gear, and to bring about fatal 
disaster. In a simple balloon you have always two chances of safety. 
If you find yourself descending too rapidly, you may throw out ballast, 
and, the car being thus lightened of so much dead weight, the bal- 
loon (if there be any gas left in it) must consequently rise ; in the 
next, if you wish to descend, and espy a convenient place for that 
purpose, you can pull your valve-string and let out gas; so that the 
density of the balloon being increased, it will gently sink. Thus. 
you can really navigate a balloon upwards and downwards ; but not 
all the rudders and flappers, or other more or less ‘ bogus’ forms of 
‘steering apparatus,’ which have been affixed by enthusiasts or by 
impostors—the numbers of the one and the other class are about equal 
in the history of aerostatics—-can ever enable the aeronaut to navi- 
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gate his machine horizontally—to one hand or the other of the air- 
plane on which he is sailing. He is entirely at the mercy of the 
wind in its circuits, and they are innumerable. The problem of 
aerial navigation can indeed never be solved until a balloon be in- 
vented of sufficient power to sustain a steam-engine or some form of 
caloric-engendering contrivance. Then, steering the balloon will 
be perfectly practical. 

As it happened, the editor of the journal I have hinted at was 
too much occupied just then with the French crisis, or the Regula- 
tion of Public Worship Bill, or the Decoration of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, or the Report of the Adulteration of Food Committee, to pay 
any attention to my suggestions. Probably if I had written to 
M. de Groof to warn him that he would be killed, he would have 
bidden me mind my own business; or, in more courteous mood, he 
might have demonstrated to me, in elaborate diagrams, the thorough 
feasibility of his invention, and his capacity for flying in forty-eight 
hours from Battersea-bridge to the Straits of Malacca. Possibly 
had I called the attention of Mr. Baum to the matter, he might 
have threatened me with an action for libel for hinting that anything 
of a nature likely to be perilous to life and limb was about to take 
place at his popular establishment. So I held my tongue; but just 
nine days after I had put on paper my conviction that the man 
would be killed, he and his machine came to grief in Robert-street, 
Chelsea, and he was, under circumstances of extreme horror, killed 
outright. 

I should be the merest jackass that ever brayed if I attempted 
to show that in predicting that this man would be killed, and that 
speedily, I possessed any but the most obvious means for assuming 
that the conclusion of his enterprise was proximate and, humanly 
speaking, must be certainly fatal. I have not the slightest claim 
to be a prophet; I have known too many prophets to be anxious to 
vaticinate on my own account. Iam not so superstitious, I hope, 
as to have deprecated De Groof’s attempt on the ground that it was 
‘ tempting Providence’ to try to fly. One might as well say that 
the steam-engine and the electric telegraph, that printing and pho- 
tography, were so many temptations of Providence. De Groof’s 
leading errors were that he tempted Nature by wrestling with in- 
adequate means against ascertained forces; that his process of me- 
chanical reasoning was not inductive from successful experiments, 
but deductive from numerous failures; and that there was not really 
one atom of novelty in his so-called invention. Abating the wax, 
his wings were Icarian, and nothing more. Why I was led to con- 
clude that he would perish was simply for these reasons : first, that 
during many years I had attentively studied the economy of all con- 
structions of the parachute order, and had arrived at a sufficiently 
mathematical persuasion that the chances of your coming down safely 
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in one of these machines were slighter than those of the precise 
number coming up on which you have put a stake at roulette (I do 
not speak of rouge et noir—therein the chances are frequently and 
strongly in favour of the player); and secondly, because I had once 
come down in a parachute myself, and that the fact of my having 
accomplished the feat (as involuntary as that of the cat in Hogarth’s 
picture of which I spoke anon) without having been dashed to pieces, 
had rather strengthened than enfeebled my convictions as to the 
untrustworthiness of parachutes generally. The poor Belgian only 
fell eighty or a hundred feet or so into the street at Chelsea; 
it was my lot to fall five thousand two hundred and eighty feet— 
that is to say, a mile. Half of the distance was accomplished in a 
balloon, the other half in a parachute, yet I am alive to tell the 
tale; and we had but one machine between us in which to ‘ do’ the 
entire distance. 

The thing happened in this wise, just three-and-twenty years ago. 
At that period—it was the year of the Great Exhibition—the site of 
the Albert Hall at Kensington Gore was occupied by a very curious 
establishment called ‘the Symposium’—a huge restaurant devoted to 
the practical illustration of the Cookery of All Nations, and conducted 
by the late Alexis Soyer, who had gained considerable celebrity as 
chef to the Reform Club, as the inventor of a variety of sauces and 
culinary appliances (he may be considered as the father of gas-stoves 
and ‘ kitcheners,’ and did an immense deal more than he was ever 
thanked for in teaching the poor to make that soup which they still 
refuse to eat, because it is associated in their prejudiced minds with 
the workhouse and the gaol) ; and a very ingenious, versatile, facile, 
and upright man, who was not in reality a quack (any more than 
was Doctor Kitchener), although he dressed and talked and wrote 
in a quack-like manner. This, so far as style and manner are con- 
cerned, was likewise the failing of the amiable and erudite Kitchener. 
I have had cooks in my time who (wonderful to relate) were without 
prejudice, and who were quite willing to be taught; but I never 
could find one who could learn anything out of the Cook’s Oracle. 
They broadly stigmatised it as ‘ rubbidge,’ or as ‘a lot of talk about 
nothing at all.’ The same objections, in other terms, have been 
urged against Soyer’s Gastronomic Regenerator and his other 
works on cookery and domestic economy. Yet both the Doctor and 
Alexis were thoroughly practical cooks, and their works contain a 
vast number of really excellent recipes, the utility of which is un- 
happily, in a multitude of cases, absolutely marred by the verbiage 
and the flim-flam of jocosity with which they are overlaid. You 
may be as funny as you like over a plum-pudding after it is cooked ; 
but until you have got it well out of the pot it should be treated in 
a very serious manner. And in this connection I may remark that 
Mrs. Glasse (or rather the Scottish physician who wrote the cook- 
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book attributed to that good lady) never perpetrated the bald witticism 
about ‘ first catch your hare.’ Mrs. Glasse’s instructions as to roast- 
ing puss commence thus: ‘ First take your hare when it is cased,’ 
i.e. drawn and jointed, and ready for trussing. 

Poor dear old Alexis was a very good friend of mine, with whom 
I had had many pleasant business transactions of a literary and 
artistic nature ; and one brilliant afternoon in the summer of 1851 
I went up to Gore House to see how he was going on, symposiacally. 
He was not progressing very prosperously. Gore House (it had 
once been the residence of William Wilberforce, and afterwards that 
of the Countess of Blessington and of Count d’Orsay) was just a 
hundred yards on the wrong side of the Exhibition building, the 
visitors to which, when they were sated with the marvels of the 
Indian court, and Osler’s crystal fountain, and the wonderful crea- 
tures from Wurtemberg, were generally more anxious to proceed in 
an easterly than in a westerly direction; that is to say, towards 
London proper than towards Kensington, Hammersmith, and Turn- 
ham-green. Had the Symposium been situated at Knightsbridge or 
at Hyde-park-corner, it would probably have become a great finan- 
cial success; as it was, it was only visited for the sake of its quaint 
decorations by curiosity-hunters who did not come again; and it 
was out of the way of the general public. The poor chef and his 
partners—they are all dead, so that I am making no indiscreet re- 
velations—who had invested many thousands of pounds in an unre- 
munerative enterprise, were fain to do their best to render the place 
more attractive by converting it into a kind of Cremorne. There 
were illuminations, fireworks, fétes de nuit at a shilling a head ad- 
mittance, and so forth ; and these junketings aroused the ire of those 
very punctilious censors of metropolitan morals, the Middlesex ma- 
gistrates, so as to imperil the tavern license of the Symposium 
altogether. 

On the afternoon of my arrival, in the company of a brother 
long since dead, at the Symposium a balloon ascent was on the 
point of being made from a large meadow at the rear of Gore House, 
to which Soyer had given the whimsical name of ‘ Le Pré d’Orsay.’ 
The machine, projected by some inventor whose name I cannot re- 
call—I think he was a surgeon—presented some novel features in 
shape, but none in its machinery. It was cylindrical rather than 
spheroidal in form; that is to say it resembled a huge horizontally- 
sailing sausage, instead of a vertically-directed pear with the stalk 
undermost. Still, this sausage was incased in the ordinary net- 
work and dependent shrouds, encircled by the ordinary hoop, and 
sustaining the ordinary car—a big circular basket capable of con- 
taining four persons comfortably. I am not, at this length of time, 
quite certain as to whether the body of the ‘sausage’ balloon was 
provided with two valves—one at each end of the cylinder—or 
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whether there was but a solitary trap for the emission of gas at the 
convexity of the summit. However, this valve or valves had the 
common shape of two flaps opening inwards; the cords by which 
they were governed passing through the belly and coming through 
the neck of the balloon. What purpose the inventor conceived that 
he could serve by fashioning his machine as a cylinder in lieu of a 
spheroid I am quite unable to say. However, like most inventors 
under similar circumstances, he was very proud of his big ugly 
windbag, and asserted his ability to do all kinds of grand things in © 
her. A balloon is always ‘she.’ 

When I came into the midst of the Pré d’Orsay, I found the 
aerial ship ‘ Sausage’ in process of inflation with her car prone to 
the ground, and a score or so of men holding her down by means of 
ropes, while she was being slowly filled with ambient air by the 
officials from the gasworks. There was a crowd of curious spec- 
tators surrounding the machine ; but I did not hear that any adven- 
turous gentlemen of the genus ‘ swell’ had proposed to invest five 
guineas apiece for deck passages on board, or rather on basket, the 
‘Sausage.’ A lord had half promised to come, but he didn’t show. 
A cornet and sub-lieutenant in the Life Guards had actually dis- 
bursed an instalment of the passage-money; but he sent word from 
Knightsbridge barracks to say that he was detained by the calls 
of duty, and paid forfeit. A little French actress, cajoled by the 
facetious blandishments of Soyer, had declared, ‘V’la/ je me risque 
dans ce machin-la,’ and had half stepped into the car, when her 
heart failed her. ‘The inventor himself, who was present, rapt in 
admiration of his queer contrivance, did not propose to travel in the 
air this time. Nobody, indeed, seemed to be going save the pro- 
fessional aeronaut—a little wiry old man with a white beard, who 
looked as though he had been a sailor—and his assistant, who might 
have been a gasfitter, or a journeyman carpenter, or a check-taker, 
or anything you please to mention. I don’t think that he knew 
much about ballooning. But the machine itself had become by 
this time (six in the afternoon) fully inflated; the big sausage-body 
was ‘ joggulating,’ as the Americans have it, in the air and strain- 
ing at the cords, and making the wickerwork of the car creak as 
though impatient to be free; and the crowd both inside and out- 
side the gates (whence the Sausage was plainly visible) of the Sym- 
posium were growing eager for the start. At this conjuncture, 
Soyer asked me if I would like to go up. Now it happened that 
although I had never yet made an ascent, I was acquainted with 
most of the foremost aeronauts of the day—Charles Green, Mrs. 
Graham, Hampton, Gale, and others—and that I had long since 
acquired a considerable knowledge, practical as well as theoretical, 
of the construction of balloons. In particular, for poor Mr. Gale— 
who had formerly been a lieutenant in the Coastguard, who had been 
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before that an actor in the United States, where he had acquired 
considerable celebrity by his performance of Mazeppa, and who was 
one of the bravest and most unfortunate men I ever met with*—I 
had not only written a series of lectures on aerostation, but had 
gone about the provinces with him, helping him to deliver them. 
The lectures were most brilliant failures. Moreover, I had drawn 
some hundreds of diagrams, proving to demonstration (our own; al- 
though I am afraid that the late Professor Euclid would not have 
indorsed our conclusions) that aerial navigation was as easy as 
lying, and that an aerial machine (it had wings and a tail) capable 
of taking up a regiment of grenadiers was simply a question of capi- 
tal. Finally, I had concocted with Gale a scheme for fitting up a 
Greenland whaler with a gas apparatus, and a couple of balloons 
well greased with mercurial ointment to obviate their freezing, and 
making ‘ captive’ ascents in the Arctic regions, for the purpose of 
descrying whether Sir John Franklin’s expedition might not be con- 
cealed behind some intervening iceberg. For many months did we 
pester the British government, the nobility and gentry, and the con- 
ductors of the public press, with the details of this scheme—with 
letters, prospectuses, and petitions. Of course the unhappy lieu- 
tenant was pooh-poohed by the Board of Admiralty, civilly dropped 
by the press, and derided by Punch. The only personage, I remem- 
ber, who deigned to take any serious notice of the proposal was the 
late Prince Consort. To his sagacious and reflective mind it pro- 
bably occurred that the plan was not quite so insane a one as it 
seemed on cursory examination to be. At all events, Prince Albeit 
asked for ‘ additional plans and particulars ;’ but I am afraid we 
rather overdid things in the way of reply, by launching on his Royal 
Highness about half a hundredweight of printed and written matter, 
and diagrams executed in flaming colours on the stoutest cartridge- 
paper. I wonder where those works of art are now. Be it as it 
may, we heard no more from Buckingham Palace. 

Nevertheless, although I might have pleaded two or three rea- 
sons, or rather excuses, for committing myself to an act of pure 
foolhardiness, there were many more reasons which, had I been 


* He had eleven children, and all that he derived from his employment as an 
aeronaut was a salary of a pound a week from the speculative proprietors of the 
balloon, in which he was expected to risk his life as many times in the course of 
every season, as occasion required. Ultimately he got a little money; crossed the 
Channe! in a balloon; made several ascents from the neighbourhood of Paris on his 
own account; accepted an engagement at Bordeaux; went thither, and ascended. 
He appears to have been seized while in the car with a fit of apoplexy, or he may 
have overbalanced himself while striving to arrange some of the outlying gear. At 
all events he tumbled out from no very great height. His balloon drifted away, to 
be picked up, a mere sopped ruined rag, in the river Garonne ; but two or three days 
elapsed before the body of the poor lieutenant himself was found, in a wood near 
Bordeaux, his face half eaten away by dogs or wolves. A sorry end ! 
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superstitiously minded, might have impelled me to leave the clouds 
unexplored. Poor Gale, as I have mentioned in a note, had met 
with a horrible death in France in 1850. During the early part of 
1851 there had been quite an epidemic of balloon accidents. Two 
young aeronauts whom I knew had been smashed within a fortnight ; 
and Albert Smith, whom I greatly loved and esteemed, had been 
within an ace of losing his life in falling from the car of a balloon 
on some scaffold-poles. Thus on my mental line of railway the 
‘ danger’ signal was displayed very plainly indeed; but I was young 
and foolish, and endowed neither with superstition nor with com- 
mon sense. (The first is very often an excellent substitute for the 
last.) So I said I would go. My brother, who was accustomed to 
my having my own way, let me have it. Soyer was unable to grant 
me a free pass for the skyey realms, since the balloon was worked 
as the inventor’s own speculation; and ascending and descending— 
what with charges for gas and manual labour, carting the dead body 
of the machine, when its gaseous soul has expired, to the nearest 
railway station, and the contingencies of damages to property—are 
somewhat expensive matters. Withal, the inventor, in considera- 
tion of my being ‘connected with the press’ (with which I had at 
the time about as much connection as a call-boy on board a penny 
steamer has with an ironclad man-of-war), agreed to take me up at 
‘ cost price,’ which he opined, barring accidents, would not exceed 
a couple of pounds. A minute afterwards I had shaken hands with 
half a dozen friends, and had clambered into the car. Then there 
was a cry of ‘ Let go!’ the crowd cheered—they would have been 
as pleasurably excited had we been going to be hanged—the band 
in an adjacent pavilion struck up, ‘ See, the conquering hero comes’ 
(a slightly inappropriate melody, seeing that we were departing, and 
not arriving), and up we went. 

So many ladies and gentlemen have made ‘ captive’ and ‘ free’ 
balloon ascents within the last few years, that it would simply be an 
act of impertinence on my part to describe minutely the phenomena 
of an ascent from the neighbourhood of London: how you do not at 
first appear to be rising, but stationary, while the earth, on the other 
hand, seems to be sinking beneath you; how—if there are any clouds 
in your part of the sky—when you have passed through the lower- 
most banks of vapour, and look down on the fleecy floating masses 
beneath you, you experience a momentary feeling of pride—sheer 
asinine pride; or how, being free from clouds, you look down and 
see stretching around you the great green earth, and immediately 
below, Lonpon, diminished to the size of a model in a museum— 
St. Paul’s seeming no bigger than a pea, and the Monument look- 
ing no longer than a pin, while the smoke of London seems station- 
ary over it—a thin sleezy blue blanket in two strips, one for the 
Middlesex and one for the Surrey side, and cut precisely to the 
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shape of the city and suburbs, through the whole running the glint- 
ing river, like a skein of quicksilver. I must mention that my view 
of the wondrous panorama around and beneath was somewhat im- 
peded by the fact that we were top-hampered by a quantity of toy- 
balloons, mere inflated linen bags, fashioned as lions, dragons, fish, 
and other preposterous forms, and all emblazoned with the cognisance 
ofthe Symposium. These wretched little trifles were indirectly the 
cause of our undoing. The aeronaut had instructions to cut the 
windbags adrift when he ascended a short distance, in order that they 
might amuse the gobemouches of Brompton and the Fulham-road, and 
scatter advertisements of the Symposium far and wide. Thus the 
little old man, during the first five minutes of his ascent, had been 
so busy with his pocket-knife loosing these ridiculous impedimenta, 
that he had forgotten a precaution very necessary to our safety. 
While the balloon is on the ground it is customary to close the neck 
of the machine by means of a handkerchief tied in a slip-knot, in 
order to prevent the admixture of the heavy lower stratum of at- 
mospheric air with the more buoyant carbureted hydrogen inside 
the balloon. Directly the balloon ascends the prudent aeronaut 
slips off the handkerchief. Our aeronaut, busied with his trumpery 
windbags, did no such thing. The assistant may have been unaware 
that the thing ought to be done. He cried out gleefully that we 
had risen to the altitude of one mile—that we were just over Ful- 
ham Church, and that we were about to cross the Thames. Just 
then I heard a sharp crackling report, precisely like that of a mus- 
ket-shot, above my head. The balloon had burst. It could scarcely, 
under the circumstances, have done anything but burst. The gas 
in the machine had become rarefied, and had rapidly expanded. It 
could not escape from above, the valve was closed; it could not 
escape from below, the neck was closed. So it went to smash, just 
as an inflated and air-tight bag of paper goes to smash between the 
palms of a schoolboy’s hands.* 

So we fell, as a stone falls, half a mile. When we ascended, it 


* I do not know whether it can be called on any but an Irish principle a coinci- 
dence ; but it is still curious to remember that about ten years afterwards I was on 


the verge of losing my life in consequence of an accident closely analogous to that | 


which made an end of the Sausage Balloon, I was on board the Great Eastern on 
her first trial trip from Long Reach to Portland. The portion of one of the funnels 
passing through the ladies’ saloon was encircled by a thin casing of iron, called a 
“steam jacket,’ and which was filled with cold water to prevent the heat of the 
funnel becoming uncomfortable to the passengers. But cither there was no safety - 
valve to this external cylinder, or the engineer in charge of it had omitted to keep 
it open, As it was, substituting steam for gas, the disaster of the ‘ sausage’ was re- 
enacted, The water in the jacket became heated, steam was generated, the vapour 
rapidly expanded, there was no escape for it, the cylinder burst, and thirteen men 
were scalded to death or horribly mutilated. My state room was blown to pieces by 
the force of the explosion, and two minutes before that explosion took place I had 
been down to my berth in quest of a book. 
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had appeared to me that the earth was sinking beneath us. Now 
the Globe—fields, houses, lamp-posts, chimney-pots—seemed to be 
rushing up to us with literally inconceivable rapidity. There was 
in particular one tall church-steeple, which by the celerity of its ap- 
proach appeared to be horribly anxious that I should be impaled on 
its apex. It could not have been Fulham Church; but whatever 
and wherever was the edifice, it was there rushing up at me; and I 
declare that the grotesqueness of the position of impalement—all 
legs and wings, like a cockchafer—distinctly and visibly occurred to 
me. I declare also, sans phrases, that there arose before me no 
‘ panorama’ of my early life or of my bygone acts and deeds, as such 
panoramas are said to have arisen before the eyes of persons re- 
scued at the very last instant from hanging or drowning. Yet I do 
plainly and literally remember several things: that I heard a voice 
ery with an oath, ‘Let go!’ and ‘Cut! cut!’ and that a knife was 
thrust into my hand; and it seemed afterwards that the assistant 
and I had pitched out all the ballast in the balloon—bags and all— 
and that I had cut away the grapnel or anchor from the side of the 
car. That I had done so was plain from two of my fingers being 
jagged across by the knife. What became of the grapnel we never 
knew ; but if it had fallen in a populous street it would in all pro- 
bability have killed somebody. The heavy bags of ballast too must 
have fallen like stones. The final thing I remember during our descent 
was droll enough. Just before the balloon left the Pré d’Orsay, 
my dear kind brother had thrown over my shoulders a light paletot, 
observing with a laugh that I might feel it rather cold ‘up there.’ I 
donned this garment as we ascended, and I remember saying as we 
came thundering down, ‘ Charley’s coat will be torn to ribbons.’ 
So much for panoramic effects when the jaws of death seem to be 
yawning for us. To the possession of what is ordinarily termed 
‘presence of mind’ on the occasion, I disdainfully decline to lay 
claim. What I did in the matter of the grapnel and the ballast 
was done mechanically and well-nigh unconsciously; and I was des- 
perately and mortally terrified. A few days after the accident I 
met the aeronaut’s assistant, and I had the curiosity to sound him 
as to my demeanour during the full. ‘Sir,’ he very candidly re- 
plied, ‘ you kept your mouth wide open, and you were as blue as 
your breeches.’ I had been clad at the time in light summer 
attire. ‘And you?’Icontinued. ‘ Well out of it,’ quoth the aero- 
naut’s assistant, who was seemingly a philosopher; and so went his 
way. 
Meanwhile 





the term is well-nigh inappropriate, since there was 





scarcely any ‘ while’ to be ‘ mean’—the aeronaut, who looked like a 
sailor, had not lost his presence of mind, and had not been idle. 
He saw at a glance, this brave little old man—although he had been 
forgetful in the matter of the slip-knotted handkerchief—wherein our 
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single chance of safety lay. He jumped up into the shrouds of the 
balloon ; cut the cords which attached the neck of the machine to 
the hoop ; and away to the very top of the netting flew the whole of 
the exhausted silk body of the sausage. Then it formed a cupola 
of the approved umbrella pattern—it formed a parachute! It stea- 
died instantly. There was no collapse, and down we came swiftly 
but easily, in a slanting direction, alighting among the cabbages in 
a market-garden, Fulham Fields. The car struck the elastic earth 
with violence and rebounded, clearing a hedge, a distance of some 
twenty feet. Then the silk and the netting and the hoop and the 
car itself fell atop of us among the cabbages. We were dragged 
forth from the ruins of the Sausage, only to be hustled and robbed of 
all the money in our pockets by a ruffianly crew of working market- 
gardeners ; and the proprietor of the light cart who consented to 
drive me from Fulham to Kensington Gore demanded a guinea as 
his fare, on the ground that ‘ balloons didn’t fall every day.’ He was 
far from complimentary too about the accident itself, remarking 
ironically that this ‘ wos cum of carryin’ up a lot of dogs and mon- 
keys.’ This ingenuous but mercenary person had mistaken our 
windbag dragons and fishes swaling through the air, when we as- 
cended, for living animals. 

I will omit any account of the congratulations which were in- 
dulged in on our return to Gore House; yet I cannot conclude this 
paper without noting a pregnant but somewhat strongly-worded re- 
mark made by the little old aeronaut. While everybody was grasp- 
ing his hands and paying him well-deserved compliments on his in- 
trepidity, he suddenly drew on one side, folded his arms, and sternly 
inquired, ‘Who the will say now that you can’t come down in 
a parachute?? The manner of putting the query was irreverent, 
but the matter thereof was cogent. Three-and-twenty years after 
the event I have narrated, I find myself forcibly imbued with the 
conviction that it is possible to descend in safety from any height 
by means of a parachute, but that there are ten thousand chances to 
one against the man who tries the venture surviving to tell the tale. 
And please to remember that I had no intention of coming down in 
a Parachute. I contracted to come down in a Sausage Balloon; but 
I will do the inventor the justice to mention that he never asked me 
for my share of the expenses. 
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A Reminiscence of a recent Excursion 
BY THE EDITOR 


In Two PARTS :—PaAnrt II. 


Next day brought with it blue skies and warm sunshine, so we 
set out for Dinas Waterfall and Muckross Abbey, and the lakes 
again, guide and bugler in our company. We drive through Lord 
Kenmare’s park, through Killarney town, which has hardly so smart 
and garnished a look as one would expect in a place so favoured by 
visitors ; but it seems prosperous, and is full of life and bustle on 
market-day, the hucksters and their customers filling the broad 
streets. Killarney boasts a fine cathedral, only wanting a spire; 
some pretty cottages with porches, whose like we have not seen in 
Ireland ; a very perfect church, built of the bluish white limestone; 
and a fine hotel adjoining the station and Lord Kenmare’s park. 
Dinas Waterfall is a spot where the traveller should arrange to 
spend a day, if possible—a most delicious scene for a long lazy 
summer afternoon. It is sacrilege to do it in the usual tourist 
fashion, going in at one gate and out at another, and just running 
one’s eye hastily along the cascade leaping and tumbling over the 
polished boulders. It is a mighty stream of water which comes 
rushing down its rocky channel from a lake on the summit of Man- 
gerton mountain—a lake called the Devil’s Punch-bowl. Laurel, 
holly, and arbutus grow in wild luxuriance along the edge of this 
deep cleft in the mountain, and giant firs rise up on either side of the 
ravine, rank behind rank, like a Titanic army transformed into trees. 
Their dark-red trunks stand out against the sheen of holly and laurel 
and the tender green of the young ferns. A narrow path winds up 
the base of the mountain above the waterfall to a spot which com- 
mands a superb view of the three lakes and their girdle of hills. The 
traveller whose motto is ‘ Excelsior’ may go still higher, till all 
Killarney lies at his feet, and he sees far off the glitter of the sea in 
Dingle Bay. On leaving Dinas our road lay through Mr. Herbert’s 
domain, which is generously left open tovisitors. Nothing can be more 
lovely than the cultured wildness of these grounds, where verdure 
springs abundantly from the rocky soil, and where the timber is of the 
finest. We drive close to the house—a modern Elizabethan struc- 
ture, handsome, massive, and with no excess of ornamentation—and 
then on, still through the domain, to the ruined abbey and its peace- 
fal bur al-ground. Very lovely is that resting-place for the dead. 
The older tombs are hidden under the wealth of ivy and fern and 
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moss and wild flowers that clothe the crumbling stones; the sun 
shines through the crimson leaves of the wild strawberries which 
grow in the clefts of the stonework. Mosses and ferns and ivy 
hug the nameless old monuments as if they loved the forgotten 
dead who lie below them. A landscape-painter must surely revel 
in this quiet burial-place, with its deep grass and venerable oaks, 
and unremembered graves. 

The abbey is chiefly remarkable for its very perfect cloisters. In 
the centre of the small quadrangle grows an enormous yew-tree, 
towering up above the ruin. Who set the sapling and watched its 
growth ? Or was it a seed wind-sown from which that mighty tree 
arose? ‘The chancel is interesting to the philosopher by reason of 
various memorials erected within the last century, for the most part 
to lamented wives, whose list of virtues is almost alarming, who in all 
the relations of life, &c., in the ‘relative duties’ of daughter, wife, 
and mother, and so on, were ebjects of wondering admiration to a large 
circle of friends. One imagines, considering the limits of the dis- 
trict, that all Killarney must have been kept in a state of chronic 
admiration by these faultless matrons. 

From the abbey we drive by another road through Mr. Herbert’s 
park to the lake, where the boat is waiting for us. To-day the hills 
are smiling in the sunlight, and we see Killarney at her fairest. Again 
we pass under the Brigeen Bridge, so called after the small trout 
which abound here ; again hear the legends of O'Donoghue of the 
Lakes, which have given a name and a history to every arbutus- 
crowned crag that rises out of the waters. In October, our guide 
tells us, when the flowers and berries are on the arbutus, and 
autumn’s changeful tints glorify the wooded slopes of the mountains, 
the scene is more than ever lovely. 

We land at Inisfallen, once the home of learning, and are some- 
what surprised to hear our homely guide refer to Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West for his authority on the subject of its ancient 
abbey, of which but little remains. The records of Inisfallen, he 
further informs us, are lodged in the Bodleian Library. Here, he 
tells us, university men come to read, and light fires and brew 
whisky-punch, and make themselves generally comfortable. Never, 
perhaps, was there a fitter spot for lonely study or poetic musing— 
so fair a scene that one would think only gentle fancies could 
come to the dreamer. The island is a grove of venerable ash-trees 
of great size and surpassing beauty. But the lion, in the way of 
trees, is a gigantic holly whose trunk is sixteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, and which all travellers are taken to see—a holly which looks 
as if it had been growing since the beginning of time. Southey, 
who sang the praises of the holly, would have rejoiced in the Titanic 
girth and vast spread of this kingly tree. 

Very sweet is the air of perfect peace and soft silvan solitude 
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which pervades this island of the lower lake. It is just large 
enough to wander about on a balmy summer day, too small for the 
possibility of fatigue—a paradise for pienic-parties, like the groves 
of laurel and holly and moss-green ferny banks beside the rushing 
waters of Dinas. To the frivolous mind these delicious scenes are 
apt to be suggestive of lobster-salad and claret-cup, careless talk 
and happy laughter, long idle summer days, perhaps of the click of 
club-mallets gaily chiming in the summer stillness, the pop of 
champagne corks, and whispering lovers beneath the feathery ash- 
boughs. But it seems a kind of desecration to think of picnic-parties 
amidst these venerable groves of Inisfallen, in this verdant shrine 
where learning flourished when Ireland was young; where those 
monkish scholars to whom we owe in so large a measure the pre- 
servation of classic literature mused over their manuscript volumes 
through the clouded night of mediswval ignorance, and hoarded the 
treasures of poetry and wisdom in their sequestered groves, far 
from that mail-clad world which had hardly learned its alphabet. 

It is a spot where one would like to spend many an August 
noontide, reading one’s favourite poet or philosopher; a place in 
which poetry would have its full flavour, as it hardly can have in 
the busy world of daily life, where every moment may bring some 
commonplace interruption—Mrs. Brown who has called to see you, or 
the butcher’s message to the effect that he has sent all over the town 
and can’t get you ashoulder oflamb. Here Cynthia and Laon would 
seem real living human beings; here Lord Lytton’s loftiest passages 
would strike against no vulgar discords. Sweet here to dream over 
Milton’s majestic page in a scene lonely and lovely as his Eden, and, 
thanks to St. Patrick, secure from the intrusion of his serpent. 
But for us there is no lingering, and this is almost our last of Kil- 
larney. It is hard to go away after having seen so little, where 
there is so much to see and where all is beautiful. Could we but 
spare to-morrow, we might climb Mangerton on the hardy ponies 
of the district, and peer into the dark depths of the Devil’s Punch- 
bowl, source of that mighty waterfall at Dinas. Ross Castle, with 
many a legend-haunted spot, is left unexplored. We gaze with fond 
regretful eyes at the silvern lake and its girdle of mountains, know- 
ing that it may be long ere we look upon this fair scene again. 

Our guide tells us that Killarney is a favourite resort of wealthy 
Americans. Many come over just for an autumn holiday, at the 
time when their own climate is almost unendurable. Some of these 
American tourists go so far as to say that it costs them less to 
cross the Atlantic to and fro, and spend a month or so in Ireland, 
than to live for the same period at home. 

The next morning is warm, bright, and summery, whereby de- 
parture is rendered all the more bitter. The guide appears at the 
station to bid us farewell, everybody is kind and friendly, and away we 
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go to Mallow Junction, on our way to Limerick, through a wild lonely 
country, very fair to see; fertile pastures sleeping at the feet of the 
mountains, silver streamlets winding through the vale, here and 
there a cottage or two, and here and there a tiny hamlet, and per- 
vading all that air of placid rustic prosperity which we have observed 
throughout our travels. Is this unhappy Hibernia, we ask our- 
selves; that ill-used stepsister of bloated England’s, that down- 
trodden country, whose wrongs serve for the orator to weep over, 
whose aspirations are the ever-ready means of developing native 
eloquence? Here are no signs of want or misery, no tatterde- 
malion peasantry, gaunt and savage-looking, but a smiling comfort- 
able race, ready to cover the buckle, or twirl the shillalah at the 
slightest provocation. The rich pastures are full of cattle, the way- 
side and the common teem with poultry growing for the distant 
market. How far this may be a mere surface smile, the colour and 
brightness of nature rather than the prosperity of mankind, it is hard 
for the stranger to discover. Enough that we saw no signs of want, 
and that we did see everywhere the rapid progress ofeducation ; village 
lasses tripping home with their books—mostly the Christian Brother 
series—under their arms, the pretty gothic limestone schoolhouse 
in nearly every village, and in all the young faces bright intelligence 
and a certain look of refinement which one may fairly put down to 
the softening influence of ‘ better times.’ At Killarney the love of 
literature would seem a passion in the juvenile breast, for at every 
turn in the road a flock of rustic children rush out to pursue the 
tourist’s car, with supplications for the ‘price of a book’—this 
laudable desire for improvement being doubtless considered a safe 
card with the Sassenach. One flying damsel pursued our car for 
nearly a mile, swift as Atalanta; and on being questioned upon 
orthography came off brilliantly, spelling ‘ potatoes’ and ‘ Constanti- 
nople,’ breathlessly without a stumble, and making a spirited dash 
at ‘ Dardanelles.’ 

Instead of going straight on to Limerick, we stop at Kilmal- 
loch, and drive across to Bruff, a quiet little town famous for no- 
thing particular, but which has certain youthful associations for one 
of our party—hence this diversion. 

Kilmalloch, anciently Kilmocheallog, is a place whose glory is 
among the shadows of the past. It is so rich in ruins as to be 
called the Baalbek of Ireland. Once a walled town with four 
‘ gateway towers’ of lofty and imposing character, it can now boast 
only Blosom’s-gate. There is a broad well-paved High-street, 
with a good many houses and shops that look new; but of the 
quadrilateral area containing the castellated mansions of the wealthy 
inhabitants we saw nothing, although Lewis’s Topographical Dic- 
tionary informs us that two of these mansions were extant at 
the date of that admirable work. Our survey of Kilmalloch was 
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of the briefest, as we had no time to alight from our car, and 
could but make the best use of our eyes as we drove briskly- 
through the town and past the Dominican monastery on the bank 
of the river Lubach, a ruin of considerable importance. The 
choir, according to Lewis, is unrivalled for symmetry and elegance 
of design, and contains the dilapidated tomb of the last of the 
White Knights. There are also the ruins of the abbot’s private 
residence, which after the Reformation was occupied by the civic 
powers, and so late as 1604 was inhabited by the White Knight. 
The site of an ancient hospital for lepers is still called the Spital- 
field. By the way, it struck us curiously to hear our Waterford 
carman call the hospital in that city a leper-house. 

From Kilmalloch to Bruff is a pleasant drive along a breezy 
road ; the country here is open and but sparsely wooded, and altogether 
reminded us somewhat of the Isle of Thanet and the road between 
Ramsgate and Canterbury. Here and there a country house is 
sheltered and encircled by a girdle of good old trees, but that park- 
like beauty which distinguishes the environs of Cork and Waterford 
and Lismore and Killarney exists not here. The suburbs of Kil- 
malloch straggle along the road for a long way, and we see the in- 
terior of many a cottage through the door which stands hospitably 
open, and seldom fail to observe the dresser with its shining array 
of jugs and platters. It is a holiday of the Church—a day of obliga- 
tion—and we see little groups of gossips enjoying themselves in 
many of the cottages. All this is very agreeable to behold. 

Just outside Bruff there stands a large convent, built on the 
simplest and most utilitarian plan, being a great square block with 
many windows. But a side tower and the whiteness of its walls 
give an Italian look to the edifice, and it stands out boldly and with 
a picturesque effect against the verdant landscape. It reminded us 
of that Italian villa which Charles Dickens called ‘a pink jail.’ Before 
crossing the bridge that takes us into Bruff we diverge to explore a 
ruined castle ; a place of no small importance in the past, one would 
suppose, from the extent and solidity of its quadrangular walls, but 
which is now but an appanage to a dairy-farm of some thirty acres. 
A row of fine old oaks in one of the fields may have formed part of 
an avenue in days gone by. Lewis mentions a castle not far from 
the town of Bruff, built by the De Lacy family in the reign of 
Henry III., which we may fairly suppose to be this castle of Bally- 
grennan. 

Bruff is remarkable for nothing particular, save for having been 
the scene of a sanguinary battle between the English forces and the 
insurgents in 1641, and of various Whiteboy outrages later, and of 
a skirmish with the Defenders in 1793. It is situated on the 
banks of the Dawn, or Morning Star, a river which hardly comes 
up to its poetical name in majesty or beauty. Of the friendliness of 
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the people here, as elsewhere, and their ardent desire to oblige the 
stranger, it is impossible to speak too highly. 

. We drove back to Kilmalloch, admiring many a comfortable 
homestead as we passed, and with the distant hills facing us in 
their everlasting grandeur, and reminding us that we were not in 
the Isle of Thanet. Our carman’s steed performed the distance ad- 
mirably, and brought us to the little station well within our time, 
though we had lingered a good deal at Bruff and Tullybracky. From 
Kilmalloch the rail took us to Limerick Junction in about an 
hour, and here in the amply provided refreshment-room we found 
means of recruiting exhausted nature. There is a table-d’hote at 
five o’clock for those who like to dine, and a well-furnished counter 
for those who prefer lighter refreshment. A breakfast cup of tea, 
or coffee, with bread-and-butter ad libitum, is supplied for sixpence; 
and the huge pyramids of bread-and-butter, white and brown, indi- 
cate the popularity of this innocent refection. 

On the whole I have seen no refreshment-room either at home 
or abroad better than this at Limerick Junction. On our way from 
the junction to the city we see the noble Sleibh Phelim mountains ; 
and pass through a wondrously fertile district, as its name of the 
‘Golden Vale’ indicates, but far less picturesque than the regions 
we have left. 

We reach Limerick city at about seven o’clock on a sunshiny 
June evening, and find the streets looking their gaiest; shops all 
shut ; and the townspeople taking their pleasure as on a Sunday. 
We have been recommended to go to the George instead of the 
Hotel which sheltered us on a former visit ; so we confide ourselves 
to the George omnibus in all confidence, and are in no wise disap- 
pointed. ‘The hotel is in the best part of George-street, the great 
street -of the town, and a really fine thoroughfare—second perhaps 
only to Union-street, Aberdeen, among the chief streets of provin- 
cial cities. The houses must have been built when one of the 
Georges was king. They have that good old substantial air, that 
solid well-to-do look—an air of sober dignity which no modern house 
possesses. Our bedrooms at the George are palatial in size and 
elevation, our sitting-room a spacious drawing-room with three win- 
dows and a balcony, from which it is a pleasant thing to see the 
people of Limerick promenading on a summer night; and they do 
promenade—like no other people in Great Britain, I should imagine 
—thoroughly and freely enjoying the balmy breath of evening. The 
sound of their footsteps, when the passing of a military band has 
given impetus to the movement, is like the passage ofanarmy. I 
had seen Limerick before in a wet and dreary October, and had not 
been favourably impressed. Whether the last few years have wrought 
a marked improvement in the prosperity of the city, or whether its 
altered aspect was merely the effect of sunshine and blue skies, I 
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cannot tell; but the city certainly seemed to me quite a different 
city from the Limerick I saw in ’66. Yet with all its modern pro- 
gress and prosperity it has an old-world look that is pleasant; not 
the medizeval and picturesque aspect of Chester or Exeter, but a 
look of the days when George the Third was king, and the Ear! of 
Limerick gave Cabinet dinners in his house in Mansfield-street, 
Portland-place—dinners which the Prince Regent used to grace with 
his portly presence. How many earls live in Mansfield-street now ? 

It is strange to see the watchmen turn out at nightfall, a pro- 
vincial copy of those ancients whom our gilded youth in the days of 
King George loved to assail; stranger still to hear them bawling 
the hour, time after time, through the short summer night. 

Our plan has been to hasten on from Limerick to Kilkee. We 
are longing for the blue waves and white surf of the vast Atlantic, 
but by an error in our reckoning we miss the one train which feeds 
the steamer at Foynes, and have to defer our journey seawards. A 
second train and boat in the course of the day would render Kilkee 
fairly accessible, which at present it is not. There is but one boat 
in the day from Limerick, and one from Foynes, and of that Foynes 
boat Mr. Malcomson the invincible, the king of men and of ships, 
cotton-mills, castles, and so on, is owner. No doubt when the un- 
sophisticated little watering-place with its magnificent scenery be- 
comes more widely known the service will become more frequent. 

We devoted our spare day to a run as far as Ennis by rail, pass- 
ing the Cratloe woods and some other interesting scenery on our 
way. The town of Ennis is small and old, and for almost the first 
time in Ireland we found the principal street narrow—a narrow 
winding old street, with houses that were standing in the days of the 
Stuarts, and a statue of Daniel O'Connell at the end of it. There 
are new streets which are wide and well built, and there are nice old 
houses half hidden in verdant gardens. The river Fergus winds 
through the town, and just by the bridge that spans the stream 
stands the Ennis clubhouse, which one of its most distinguished 
members was good enough to show us over—a remarkably comfortable 
club it appears, and, judging from the closely-packed wineglasses 
upon two ample sideboards in the cofee-room, not averse from con- 
viviality. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of the governor of Ennis 
gaol, who, seeing us gazing with the traveller’s inquiring eye at that 
unpretentious building, asked us in, and showed us the prison, 
which is kept with exquisite order and cleanliness, and beautified 
by closely-shaven grass and well-filled flower-beds, roses, and varie- 
gated ivy, brightest yellow and green, climbing over the encircling 
walls, and everything so neat and pretty-looking that it was only by 
a mental effort one could remember the purpose of the building. 
County Clare does not seem remarkable for crime, as most of the 
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whitewashed chambers were empty, and the select circle of male- 
factors residing in the prison were, for the most part, the smallest of 
offenders. One old man, who was taking his allotted hour’s consti- 
tutional with a chosen few in the form of a circular walk in a 
gravelled yard, was paying the penalty of having sold whisky with- 
out a license. It seemed a weakness dearly atoned for by that 
monotonous march in single file. 

We stayed so long, and were so kindly treated in the gaol, that 
we had left but the smallest margin of time for seeing the lions of 
Ennis, and thus were obliged to forego the Abbey ruins, only taking a 
peep into the adjacent park attached to a fine old mansion, now 
occupied as a police barrack. In the vanished days, when Ennis 
was the seat of learning, grave Franciscans walked these verdant 
glades, and listened dreamily to the Abbey bell; but, nowadays, the 
police and the nursemaids and children have the park all to them- 
selves. 

There are numerous public buildings in Ennis, a large and im- 
portant courthouse, a couple of hospitals, churches of various de- 
nominations. The new Protestant church, not long completed, has 
a curious-looking pyramidal tomb in its enclosure, to which a still 
more curious story is attached. It seems that a certain gentleman 
of property left in his will a most solemn injunction that he should 
be buried in unconsecrated ground. His remains were accordingly 
laid in a piece of land just outside the town, and the aforesaid stone 
pyramid or geometrical figure was erected over his resting-place. 
When the new church, however, was to be built, no site was 
found so convenient as that little bit of ground where the gentle- 
man lies; whereupon the church was built, and the adjacent ground 
walled in, and the gentleman now reposes in the Protestant church- 
yard. We were told that his heir came some short time back, and 
opened the grave and looked at him; but, perhaps not considering 
him sufficiently portable, left him where he was. 

We tore ourselves away from our new friends regretfully on that 
warm June afternoon, having made quite a small circle of acquaint- 
ance in Ennis, and went back to Limerick in time for dinner. Our 
waiter, a man of a chivalrous and devoted temperament, was quite 
touching in the warmth of his greeting. 

‘Welcome home!’ he said, as if we had been born and bred at 
the George, and had just returned from beyond seas to our infancy’s 
abode. He gave us an excellent dinner, waited on us with an 
affectionate concern for our welfare, which seems to have been en- 
tirely disinterested, for he hardly appeared to expect baksheesh when 
we departed. 

We spend the evening driving about Limerick and its suburbs in 
a car, see the old towns, English and Irish, the tall houses and 
narrow streets and teeming population—a glimpse ofa new kind of 
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life, more akin to the continental than the English. The streets 
down by the Shannon—English and Irish town both—have a look 
of the back slums of Rouen and Dieppe. The children—babies 
some of them—swarm over pavement and roadway, and our pro- 
gress is not without a perilous moment or two. 

We stop to explore St. Munchin’s churchyard, a very peaceful 
resting-place beside the Shannon. The churchyard is high above 
the river embankment; and looking down on one side of the low 
boundary-wall, we are able to survey the orderly gardens belonging 
to some pretty-looking almshouses devoted to gentlewomen of re- 
duced means. From St. Munchin’s we drive to Thomond Bridge, 
famous with fatal memories, and think of that bloody day during the 
siege of Limerick, when the Town Major ordered the bridge to be 
drawn up in the face of his own soldiery, who were flying to the 
city for refuge from the opposite shore of Clare, hotly pursued by 
Ginkle’s men. ‘Many of the Irish went headlong into the stream, and 
perished there,’ says Lord Macaulay in his graphic picture of those 
evil days. ‘ Others cried for quarter, and held up handkerchiefs in 
token of submission. But the conquerors were mad with rage ; 
their cruelty could not be immediately restrained ; and no prisoners 
were made till the heaps of corpses rose above the parapets. The 
garrison of the fort had consisted of about eight hundred men. Of 
these only a hundred and twenty escaped into Limerick.’ 

We look at Thomond Bridge with a shudder, and a touch of 
shame, remembering that dark day, and cannot but compare the 
mad rage of the conquerors of Thomond Gate with the laudable 
mildness which distinguished Sir Garnet Wolseley’s subjugation of 
King Coffee. 

We pass the Treaty-stone and drive along the Clare embank- 
ment to the North Circular-road, a species of Clapham Park, on this 
farther side of the Shannon, where the wealthy burgesses of Li- 
merick retire after the cares and toils of commerce. The houses in 
this district are, many of them, handsome and spacious mansions, 
the grounds extensive and finely timbered; but the Irish proprietor’s 
passion for high stone walls prevents our seeing very much of these 
commercial retreats. There are as many roads here as in St. John’s- 
Wood, and some of them longer than the longest in that north-western 
paradise. We drive back to the river as ‘light thickens,’ and 
reénter Limerick by the Wellesley Bridge, a very handsome struc- 
ture, but still burdened with a somewhat oppressive toll. 

Late as it is we drive along the quays to the docks, and then, after 
a widish circuit, explore Garryowen, peep at Gallows Green, and sur- 
vey those primitive and rather dilapidated outskirts of the city which 
seem peculiarly dear to the native mind. But even Garryowen is 
improved since we were last here, and will soon cease to be a type. 
There are rows of new cottages in every direction; slated roofs are 
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the rule rather than the exception, and the ancient thatch, with 
rank grass and mosses growing upon it, is almost exploded. We 
drive till the summer darkness has descended on the city, and the 
watchmen have come out to call the hour. 

To-morrow is Saturday. On Saturday the Kilkee boat delays 
its departure from Foynes till five o’clock in the afternoon, for the 
benefit of those citizens who may wish to spend Sunday at the sea- 
side ; so we spend our morning in Limerick, doing a little shopping 
at one of the large emporiums in George-street, where you may 
buy anything from upholstery, ready-made dresses, bonnets, and 
blanketing to jewelry and fancy work; and where the+Limerick 
ladies assemble in crowds, gaily dressed, and not unworthy their 
long-established reputation for good looks. 

The porch and pavement before the club-house are crowded with 
gentlemen, for whom this appears to be a favourite lounge. George- 
street is full of vehicles—from the large two-horse sociable, that 
comes tearing round the corner as if bent upon annihilating some- 
body, to the light outside car—and of foot-passengers ; and there is 
an all-pervading air of liveliness and prosperity. There is a run upon 
Coffee’s, the chief pastrycook’s, for ices and Bath-buns, cups of tea, 
sponge-cakes, and ham-sandwiches. But amidst all the bustle and 
business of market-day we turn our backs upon Limerick city, and 
journey to Foynes by a single line of rails through a pretty though 
somewhat tame landscape. Foynes appears to be nothing except 
a packet station, and the single feature for remark is a wooded point 
surmounted by a fine Irish cross in rough-hewn stone, erected, I 
think, to the memory of Lord Mounteagle. 

The Shannon here has widened to a noble estuary; and as we 
steam downwards to the sea we pass many a country mansion on the 
shores of the wide bright river, notably the estate of the Knight of 
Glin, familiar to us as the Knight of Gwynne in one of Lever’s best 
novels, with its castellated mansion and gateway, and fine background 
of wooded hill. The shores of the Shannon are as fertile as the green 
slopes of the Isle of Wight, and it is only when we get really into 
blue water and approach Scattery Island that the character of the 
scenery changes. After two or three hours on the steamer—one 
takes little note of time upon a sunny summer afternoon on the 
Shannon—we arrive at Kilrush, where cars and omnibuses dispute 
possession of the traveller, this being the dull season, and accom- 
modation in excess of the demand. Kilrush, which, like our South- 
end, is a kind of spurious seaside, is a town of some importance, 
with a long street, various store-houses and other business premises, 
churches, and town-hall; but seen briefly as we drive by in the 
Kilkee omnibus, it appears hardly a fascinating place. There are 
little bathing-lodges on the beach which may be hired for a trifle, 
and which are very popular among the patrons of Kilrush. 
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The country through which we drive on leaving Kilrush has 
that unmistakable look of the lands that border the sea, a look of 
barrenness even where there is actual fertility. Here and there we 
pass a few thatched cottages, with their potato-grounds and little 
bit of garden, or a solitary dwelling, or a roofless and deserted cabin, 
whose last inmates are perchance on the other side of the world. 
Everywhere there are traces of that exodus which is always going 
on; and, despite the prosperous look of the country, one is sorry 
to think how many have found prosperity only by going away. They 
go eagerly, hopefully, but not without many a pang at parting, feel- 
ing as many misgivings as did the Irish soldier, who, having vo- 
lunteered for France after the surrender of Limerick, deserted at the 
last moment. ‘He had bound himself to go into exile, perhaps 
for life,’ writes the great historian of the Whigs, ‘beyond that 
dreary expanse of waters, which impressed his rude mind with mys- 
terious terror. His thoughts ran on all he was to leave—on the 
well-known peat-stack and potato-ground, and on the mud cabin, 
which, humble as it was, was still his home. He was never again 
to see the familiar faces round the turf fire, or to hear the familiar 
notes of the old Celtic songs. The ocean was to roll between him 
and the dwelling of his gray-headed parents and his blooming sweet- 
heart.’ Seeing the fairness of the land, and a certain sweet homeli- 
ness which is more than beauty, one can guess how keen the pang 
of parting must be, how bitter the necessity which urges the Exile. 
Can Queensland’s bark-shedding trees, and dense scrub, and songless 
birds, ever recompense the wanderer for the lost lakes and hills of 
Kerry, the green pastures and winding streams of the Golden Vale ? 
There seems a general opinion in the south of Ireland that the time 
has now come when emigration should cease. Wages are high, 
labour scarce, and a man who cannot get half-a-crown a day would 
rather fold his arms and smoke his dhudeen, lolling against a street- 
corner, than work for less. The agricultural labourer must have 
good pay, and a good dinner into the bargain, the small farmers say 
indignantly, as if that desire for a dinner were the last straw laid 
upon the employer’s back. 

We reach Kilkee after sunset, and our first glance shows us little 
of the vast Atlantic—only a basin of blue water, round which fashion- 
able Kilkee is built. One must make a little circuit and climb the 
cliff to survey the great ocean; but it is something for to-night to 
know that vast expanse is so near. 

Moore’s Hotel, where we take up our abode, is a long low white 
house, or rather three or four houses which have been thrown into 
one. Here on a humbler scale are to be found all the comforts 
which make the Victoria at Killarney admirable—a pleasant coffee- 
room, a well supplied table-d’hote, a spacious public drawing-room, 
an amiable host and hostess, cleanliness, and a moderate tariff. 
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Kilkee, on a sunny Sunday morning, before the commencement 
of the season, is almost as tranquil a scene as those Yarmouth 
sands where David Copperfield walked with little Em’ly to the 
sound of distant church-bells. The chief service at both churches, 
Protestant and Catholic, begins at noon, thus affording time for a 
dawdling breakfast and a stroll on the cliffs, were one so disposed. 
The occupants of the coffee-room, ourselves included, were more 
industriously minded, and betook themselves, wildly, to letter-writing 
at a round table, with friendly interchange of blotting-paper and 
envelopes. 

After church we devote ourselves to the vast Atlantic. We turn 
our backs upon the little bay, so sheltered and shut in that it seems 
only a pool of blue water, and climb the hill which curves outward 
to the open cliff. We are fortunate enough to be accompanied by a 
friend* who has spent all his life in the neighbourhood, and who 
knows these wild shores by heart. 

As we ascend the steep white road, the widening bay on one side 
of us and on the other a terrace of neat one-story villas, here called 
lodges, our friend tells us how he can remember Kilkee thirty years 
ago when there were scarcely thirty houses in all. It is now a 
thriving watering-place, completely encircling the bay; it has 
churches, school-houses, baths, and concert-rooms; it talks of 
building a convent, and, at this present writing, I am informed that 
every lodge is occupied and that Kilkee is wildly gay. 

We come to the end of the houses at last, turn a corner, and 
there lies the great awful Sea stretched before us; not that strip of 
salt water seen from a flat coast, of which Charles Lamb complains 
as a cause of disappointment and disillusion to a landsman who has 
dreamed his dream of the sea, but the boundless expanse of ocean 
seen from a height: such mountainous waves as only the Atlantic 
knows—such rolling masses of whitest surf—such fountains of sea- 
foam flung upward, like the smoke of ordnance, as the wave breaks 
against a rock. It is the prettiest sport to watch those playful 
waves; it is awful to think of their measureless power to destroy. 

While we sit upon a little rocky tower on the edge of the cliff, 
our friend tells us how two plighted lovers walked among the slip- 
pery rocks below us one summer afternoon, just before their intended 
wedding-day, and ventured, unthinkingly, upon one of those low level 
slabs of rock over which a great wave sweeps now and then with 
irresistible impetus, and how such a wave as we see now—sunlit, 
silvery, crowned with snow-white foam—swept bride and bridegroom 
away for ever. The corpse ofthe bride came on shore a day or two 
after in the bay, but that of her lover was never found. He had a 
considerable sum of money about him at the time of his death, and 
our friend hinted at the possibility of the body having been found by 


* Mr. Frank O'Donnell, Coroner for Clare. 
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some member of that amiable fraternity to which Gaffer Hexam and 
Rogue Riderhood belonged, pillaged, and cast back to the watery deep. 

The cliffs rise higher and higher, till they are level with Bishop’s 
Island; a slip of land evidently sundered from the main by those 
ever-encroaching waves, which are perpetually licking away slices of 
the conglomerate down below, and leaving the upper crust of the 
cliff hollow and to the last degree perilous. We mount the slope 
bravely, over the short crisp turf, till we reach the summit of our 
ambition, and survey Kilkee and the Atlantic from the highest 
stand-point. We are just above Intrinsic Bay, so called after a 
Spanish trader which went down here a few years ago, richly laden, 
and with all her crew on board her. Our friend stood among the 
crowd on the cliff, saw the unavailing rockets, and saw the ship turn 
over bodily and go down to the bottom. He tells us how a seaman 
was hammering down one of the hatches, and how when a huge wave 
swept him away from his work, hammer in hand, and then dashed him 
back again, he went on hammering bravely, till the next sweep of the 
waters hurled him off again and again brought him back. He tells 
us how the vessel had anchored yonder, just where the gently open- 
ing bay seems to offer safest haven, and how the resistless might of 
wind and wave carried her into this narrow opening between high 
walls of rock, shaped like the jaws of Leviathan. We inquired 
about a lifeboat, but it seems that lifeboats would be useless on such 
a coast as this. Rockets are the only help possible, and unhappily 
these sometimes come too late for rescue. 

We hear shudderingly of other shipwrecks, but this story of the 
Intrinsic is the most awful, not a man having been saved to tell the 
story of that dreadful winter dawn. 

Below us, breasting the waters, rise rugged obelisks of rock, 
which shape themselves into the profiles of Roman emperors or 
savage animals, according to the fancy of the gazer. These bristling 
spires are bolder and grander in form than those two isolated crags, 
called the Parson and Clerk, which the Dawlish boatmen are so 
proud of. Here they might find a whole convocation of parsons if 
they pleased. 

Late in the evening we drive along the edge of the cliff to a 
ruined castle called Dernalicky. Nothing can surpass the grandeur 
of this lonely road after sunset. We look down shudderingly into 
that ocean-gulf below us as the light jaunting-car rattles gaily along 
the narrow road. There is quite enough margin for safety, more 
than enough even, unless the horse took it into his head to be restive 
and canter over the cliff, but the eyes ignore that border of sun-scorched 
turf, and look down into the awful deep below. Every crag stands 
out sharply in the soft gray light, lamps begin to twinkle in distant 
Kilkee as we turn homewards, the shadowy country-side grows from 
green to gray; all is silent, except the perpetual roar of waters, and 
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the solitude is unbroken by so much as a seagull. Except at the 
Lizard, we have never seen ocean under so grand an aspect, and the 
coast above Kilkee is in some respects finer than the Lizard Point. 

Inexorable fate and the omnibus carry us away at nine o’clock 
next morning, but not before we have formed pleasant acquaintance 
to brighten our memories of Kilkee. We are in Limerick early 
enough for lunch, and having just one spare afternoon before us, 
run down to Castle Connel, a favourite fishing-village on the Shan- 
non, and a chosen resort of the wealthy Limerick citizen. This is 
a charming spot, answering to our Teddington or Hampton, famous 
for its salmon-falls, and for a chalybeate spring, whose waters are 
said to resemble those of Spa in Belgium. There are numerous 
seats in the neighbourhood and several handsome villas on the out- 
skirts of the little town. The ruined castle stands near the river’s 
brim, and there is some dark prophecy to the effect that it is to fall 
on the wisest person who enters it. Perhaps the greater wisdom 
may be shown by those who refrain from entering, as we did, not 
from lack of inclination but leisure. Instead of examining the 
crumbling old gothic arches and tower, we hired a flat-bottomed 
boat and rowed up and down the river for a little while, not ven- 
turing as far as the famous falls, that inevitable train preventing us. 
Our old boatman was stone-blind, and told us a piteous tale of the 
mismanagement of his case at the hospital. The river here is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, the shores verdant, and villa-crowned, as at 
Twickenham and Teddington, but the stream far surpassing Father 
Thames in width, and, alas, putting him to the blush in the mat- 
ter of purity. One thing only, so far as one could judge after so 
brief a survey, is wanted at Castle Connel, and that is a better rail- 
way-station ; the existing erection is a mere shed. 

The country between Castle Connel and Limerick, only five or 
six miles, is peculiarly rustic and pretty. We passed many a little 
bit of landscape and animal life that seemed composed on purpose 
to adorn the walls of Burlington House. And so back to the city, 
ever so regretfully, for to-day ends our holiday. To-morrow we 
speed back to Waterford, take a farewell glance at the tower of 
Reginald the Dane, the steep wooded hills, the little fleet in the 
Suir, and settle comfortably down for an easy passage to Milford 
Haven, on board one of the luxuriously-appointed steamers built 
especially for this traffic by the Great Western Railway Company. 
Little have we seen in Ireland that is not beautiful in this too- 
brief fortnight ; nothing have we met with but kindness, friendli- 
ness, and cheerfulness. 

To all we say, visit Ireland as we have visited her, and you 
will experience the most delightful of holiday trips, behold the 
most varied scenery and picturesque accessories, and enjoy the 
most healthful and economic of excursions. 














CAMPING OUT 


Ir was agreed between myself and an intimate friend that as soon 
as the warm weather and long days favoured us again, we would take 
a trip up the Thames and camp out. Having come to the conclusion 
that a party of four would be the best number, we selected each an 
uncantankerous friend, the stipulation being that they were to have 
no voice in the management of our expedition.- 

The first thing to do was to procure a boat; and here let me 
add, for the benefit of any enterprising reader intent on a journey 
of this description, that the fastest and best boat in the long-run is 
a comfortable one in which you can move about and sit with ease. 
Having selected a boat to our satisfaction, we proceeded to stock it 
with provisions and the necessary articles of accommodation for 
camping and cooking; and, as it may be interesting, I will give 
these as briefly as possible in detail. 

We first purchased a tent capable of sleeping four, and with it 
six feet of mackintosh sheeting. This is a most indispensable 
thing, as it is laid on the ground to prevent the dew rising in the 
mornings, and it is thus the chief safeguard against chill. The next 
investment was a camp-kettle and stove combined, with a frying-pan 
to match. These, with a teapot and filter, were all the cooking- 
utensils necessary. 

To provision the boat was a more difficult matter, as, without 
experience, we were rather at a loss to know what quantity would 
last till the store could be renewed. However, with the help of our 
respective sisters, we managed to make a very fair estimate, and our 
cargo consisted of the following: a leg of lamb, a cooked ham, a 
piece of bacon, two dozen eggs, six pounds of butter, four loaves of 
brown bread, a piece of cheese, a packet of rice, some bottled beer, 
marmalade, jam, tea, sugar, and preserved milk. Having packed 
all the perishables in long low baskets, we stowed the cargo on board, 
and on a lovely morning in the middle of June ‘ weighed anchor.’ 

It was rather a striking picture to see the boat and its party 
so comfortable and so uniform. All were dressed in white jerseys 
and flannels, straw hats with dark-blue ribbon; a bonnie blue 
flag waved in the bow, and the cushions, mats, and oar-blades were 
all of the same colour. The rowing was taken by turns, two at 
a time, whilst the two off duty amused themselves by smoking, read- 
ing, and spinning yarns, as they felt inclined. 

A three hours’ pull and change of scene had given us good 
appetites, so, at twelve o’clock, it was determined to make a halt and 
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feed. A nice spot on an island having been chosen, and the boat 
fastened to a bush, the disembarking of the requisite goods and 
chattels took place. But whilst two were thus engaged, and the 
third lighting the fire, the fourth was ‘fishing for dinner.’ Be- 
fore very long the latter came running with a serious face and said, 
‘I have been fishing down at the weir below the lock, and have 
caught two perch and an eel, so we’re in for two courses to-day.’ 
This he supplemented by adding that there would be sufficient 
without any ham and eggs for dinner that day. Punning could not 
be allowed ; so he was chastised severely, and we then proceeded to 
unravel in a small way the mysteries of the art of cooking. 

Fish was, undoubtedly, a great acquisition to the larder, but 
then we didn’t exactly know how to deal with it. Our cooking- 
utensils were the kettle and the frying-pan ; so we came to the con- 
clusion that we must use the latter, although ‘ fish-kettle’ sounded 
very familiar (vide cookery-book). 

Having in vain waited for the eel to die, we put it with the 
perch into the frying-pan, and stuck the pan on a good fast fire ; 
but although we all watched intently, the provoking things wouldn’t 
fry or simmer, and, instead of the jolly accustomed scent of maternal 
- kitchens in such cases, there was a most disagreeable smell of burning. 
Just then the sportsman, who was jealous of his prey being spoiled, 
thought of grease, and the application of a dab of butter soon con- 
vinced us what ignoramuses we had been not to think of it before. 
As the fish got done and taken out, slices of potato were put in, 
and gave the former a most delicious relish. But before commenc- 
ing dinner our cooking came to a sad termination. During the 
time the frying-pan had been on the fire without the grease a hole 
was nearly burnt, and as we were about to sit down the butter 
suddenly leaked through. This of course made a tremendous blaze, 
and in attempting to put it out the whole concern was upset, the 
result being that a corner of the tent was burnt. Meanwhile the 
dinner got cold. In spite of all accidents, however, the first meal of 
fish, lamb, and boiled rice well basted with jam, was most enjoy- 
able. 

After a pipe or two, and a couple of hours’ bask in the rays ofa 
scorching sun, we again ‘ set sail,’ and covered a distance of about 
fifteen miles before the last view of a lovely sunset warned us that 
it was time to seek a suitable place for our evening meal and rest- 
ing-place for the coming night. 

But before referring to this I must mention an incident, or ra- 
ther accident, on the way, which might have been attended with very 
serious consequences. Whilst going through a lock and laughing 
at a joke that engaged our attention, we failed to notice that the 
stern of the boat had swung round a little with the rush of the water, 
and had become wedged beneath one of the bars let in down the sides 
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ofthe lock. The result was that the bow was elevated immediately, 
and the water as it rose came pouring in; but, luckily, the rudder 
only was wedged, and the force brought to bear caused it to break. 
Not a moment was to be lost. Seizing the opportunity and the 
boat-hook together, we pushed away from the side, and were thus 
saved from ‘ foundering.’ 

To resume the narrative. As the last of the gorgeous sunset 
sank through the trees of a charming island we resolved to ‘ roost’ 
there for the night, and in a short space of time everything was 
landed, the tent put up, and fire lighted to prepare supper, which 
consisted of tea, eggs, and bacon. 

By the time this was completed and the island explored, it was 
high time to ‘turn in,’ as we were bound by ‘ curfew law,’ having 
no gas or candles amongst the furniture. The door of the tent was 
looped-up, and barricaded with the baskets and oars, so that any in- 
truder could not easily disturb us. 

A consultation was then held as to who should read prayers, 
but—most inadvertently—the book of Family Prayers had been 
omitted in packing, so we sang ‘ God save the Queen,’ and essayed 
to sleep. After a few interruptions all was quiet, and by the hard 
and regular breathing it was soon apparent that the camp was 
wrapped in slumber. Nothing of note occurred during the first 
night, and we all awoke in the morning as fresh as larks and ready 
for anything. 

I must mention that we had brought two watches, but only one 
key. Consequently one had run down during the night; and the 
other, which had been fastened to the tent-pole with a pin, had 
fallen down and also come to grief. These catastrophes raised a 
question as to the time of day. It looked so light, and the sun 
seemed so warm, we were under the impression it must be quite 
late. Accordingly we cleared out, and indulged in a most refresh- 
ing bathe, which by no means lessened our appetites for break- 
fast. The fire was very obstinate and wouldn’t burn up, in conse- 
quence of the wood being damp with dew; but a high and dry 
notice-board—warning trespassers—well split up, gave the fire a 
start, and a fierce raid was soon made upon the eggs and bacon. 

In two hours from getting up our craft was again afloat, and, 
fancying ourselves very late in starting, we pulled away heartily for 
an hour, till the striking of a distant church clock was the means of 
an agreeable surprise. Fancy our astonishment on learning that it 
was just seven, and that we must have been up at four a.m. and 
breakfasted at five. The day turned out to be a regular ‘ baker,’ 
and, although the bottled beer kept us going, at twelve o’clock we 
fell in love with a shady spot and landed. Dinner was very accept- 
able and went off admirably. We were just on the point of lying 
down to enjoy a loll under a spacious willow-tree, when our peace 
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of mind was disturbed by the owner of the land turning up, and in- 
forming us, in no very pleasant terms, that we were trespassing on 
his private property. 

To argue the point was out of the question. We invited him 
to have a glass of sherry, and this stroke of policy had the desired 
effect, for he immediately requested us to go into his house and 
have some fruit. The offer was accepted; and after having pegged 
into some splendid strawberries we found ourselves playing croquet 
with his daughters, and it was late in the afternoon before our adieus 
were made and thanks given for a very ‘jolly’ break in the spin. 

The pleasant reminiscences of pretty girls and croquet had the 
effect of making us pull harder; so, ere the shades of evening had 
closed; a good twelve miles separated us from our late host. 

It was not long before we were all seated round the fire, par- 
taking of supper No. 2. The frying-pan had been mended by the 
mechanical member of our party, and the rough-and-ready cooking 
was very satisfactory. 

As I said before, the heat of the day was simply sweltering, 
and the result was that we were not only parched with thirst, but 
the sun had had such an effect that our faces, necks, and arms 
were crimsoned, and literally blistered. The consequence was 
that on lying down it was impossible to bear the irritation of the 
rugs over us, and, although all tried hard to sleep, the attempt was 
for a long time unsuccessful, and even then was only partial. As 
the night wore on, and when the first streaks of light began to creep 
into the tent, two of the number were quiet and apparently dozing; 
but the other two (including myself) were far from comfortable, so 
we determined to go out and have a peep at Nature in the early 
dawn. I shall never forget the view we had. On one side of the 
river were magnificent woods, and on the other side beautiful hills 
and lovely green meadows, whilst straight up the stream the rising 
sun shed an enchanting light on all around. If I was writing sen- 
timentally I might add that we were ‘rooted to the spot;’ at any 
rate it seemed a pity to miss a sight so rare, so we got into the 
boat and had a quiet row for a couple of miles, and then returned to 
make another effort to sleep. The others had by this time really 
succeeded, and our return didn’t in the least disturb them. In 
vain, however, were our attempts to repose. Feeling even more dis- 
inclined to sleep than before, we sat up and read ‘ Mark Twain.’ 
Our camp was early astir, and, after indulging in another refresh- 
ing swim and a hearty breakfast, we unmoored and departed. 

I must digress for a moment, and remark that our appetites 
were now enormous, having increased visibly at every meal, and 
this, unfortunately, just as the-provisions began to run short. But 
an unforeseen accident helped us on slightly in this respect. On 
approaching a weir we observed an unusual number of boats about, 
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and the process of dragging going on. ‘The reason was pretty ap- 
parent. It appeared that some young men had been bathing in the 
back-water below the weir, and one, a nobleman’s butler, though 
an excellent swimmer, had been caught by an under-current, and 
had sunk to rise no more. The body had not been found on our 
arrival, and there being a spare drag, we were glad to lend a hand 
for its recovery. Strange to say, our drag almost immediately 
fastened on to something, and on raising it to the surface we dis- 
covered it to be the body. I need hardly describe the effect this 
had, but suffice it to say that there was virtually no dinner that day, 
and this indirectly replenished the larder. 

During the afternoon our ‘fit of the blues,’ consequent upon this 
episode, was somewhat relieved by a more cheering misfortune than 
the last. 

On nearing a well-known shoal we observed a boat containing 
a gentleman and three girls in difliculties, being grounded high 
and dry. ‘To the rescue!’ was the charging cry, and we pulled 
away vigorously. Our services were volunteered and ie It 
turned out that the old gentleman—a doctor—who knew nothing 
whatever about boats or rowing, had promised his daughter onal 
two friends a day on the river, and this was the result. Well, 
two of us got out of the boat, and, wading knee-deep to the ‘wreck,’ 
tried to push it off; but with all our endeavours it woulda’t budge 
an inch, being a heavy lumbering craft. There was but one alter- 
native, viz. to remove the crew from the ‘ wreck’ to our boat, and 
then dislodge the former. Accordingly our plans were tendered, 
and we had the pleasure of carrying the fair ‘ mariners in distress’ 
half-way across the river and a part of the way back again. Their 
boat was soon righted, and with many thanks we sped on our way 
with lighter hearts. 

As evening drew on it looked very much as if a heavy thunder- 
storm was brewing. The atmosphere was close and muggy, and 
the clouds lowering, so it was resolved to take advantage of | the first 
opportunity to land and hoist our shelter for the night. Ar in- 
viting place soon came to view, and we disembarked without delay. 
The tent was slung up very speedily, in order to keep the goods and 
chattels dry, and the fire was just lighted, when, much to our dis- 
gust, a herd of cattle were turned into the field, and by the way 
they surrounded us it was evident they sought our personal ac- 
quaintance, particularly a fine old bull with famous fighting horns. 
A hasty and ignominious flight was the only resource left, and this 
was effected in good retreating order, in case the said bull should 
charge at the head of his cavalry. 

A fresh camp was sought and found, and this our last night 
was rather an eventful one. 

The supper went off admirably, and we retired at the usual hour, 








CAMPING OUT 


thanking our stars that the storm had blown over. But unexpected 
trials were in store. Shortly after midnight a general stinging 
sensation and irritation seemed to pervade the party, and we were 
at a loss to know the reason thereof, till, by the light of a wax 
match, we discovered not a mare’s nest, but an ants’ nest, the tent 
being pitched right in the middle of it, and hence the invasion. 
Ignominious flight was again the only alternative, and with no light 
to guide us save that of our own imagination we had to seek fresh 
quarters. It was a good two miles before this could be found, and 
then, to our dismay, the tent-pegs had been left behind. To re- 
cover them and go to roost again didn’t occupy very long, and we 
were soon dreaming of bull-fights and ant-hills. About two o’clock, 
however, a great noise outside of the tent awoke us all, and think- 
ing of highwaymen, brigands, and intruders generally, we each 
seized boat-hooks, sculls, or anything that came to hand, awaiting 
an assault, but although the noise continued nobody ventured to 
enter. A sally was therefore resolved upon, with the determination 
to strike right and left. This was accomplished, but a novel sur- 
prise awaited us. Two swans, whose nest was close by, not liking 
the look of our habitation, had pitched upon it and commenced to 
fight, and for a long time nothing would induce them to stir. A 
combined shower of missiles eventually compelled them to abandon 
their position, and once more we had recourse to sleep. 

Nothing farther of importance occurred that night, and the 
morning found us none the worse for the adventures. 

After a hearty breakfast and two hours’ row we reached our des- 
tination, universally agreeing that the trip, in spite of accidents, 
had been a most enjoyable one. 

The remainder of our trip occupied a week; but the routine 
of those days, on which nothing of particular interest occurred, are 
not worth recording. The occurrences narrated are, gentle reader, 
the pains, penalties, and pleasures of camping out. Some adven- 
turers are more fortunate; others are less so. We were content. 


GODFREY Y. LAGDEN. 





THAT EVENTFUL NIGHT 


BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘JACK PUGH'S LEGACY,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER IX, DOWN THE STREAM, 


For the moment Ogbrooke was shocked and mentally stunned 
by Stuckey’s announcement, but he speedily recovered his usual 
calm judgment. It was possible enough that his father and Bran- 
ston might have been at feud, but he saw no reason why that should 
affect his actions. 

‘It is hardly to be expected, Stuckey,’ he said, ‘that in my 
position as an opponent of Branston’s at the coming election I 
should take any part in trying to bring him into trouble. It would 
have the most odious appearance, and everybody would at once see 
that although the servant is first accused, yet that really the master 
is aimed at.’ 

Stuckey had fully counted on Ogbrooke’s codperation, and he 
was greatly disappointed at the issue. He began to wish thet ke had 
never meddled with the matter, for he felt that failure might bring 
upon him something more serious than ridicule. Branston was not 
a man to be trifled with, and if he—Stuckey—missed his mark, he 
might expect a counterblow sure and sharp. Had Sir Norton only 
consented to act with him, he would have felt secure; now he was 
altogether isolated. Even Colonel Firlock, generally so amenable 
to his influence, when sounded upon the subject, had eagerly excused 
himself from acting. 

And yet Stuckey had gone too far now to recede. He had collected 
evidence which, although merely circumstantial, was strong enough in 
the mass. He was bound, too, to support the men he had employed 
in gathering this evidence. Now Mengs had got himself into a very 
awkward scrape. He had simulated affection with such zeal and 
success that Martha Rogers had believed him serious. But Martha 
was not a woman to be trifled with; she had not only encouraged 
him to tell his love, but to write it too—an affair infinitely more 
dangerous. And Martha had now the upper hand. Having made 
up her mind to marry her admirer, she was anxious to complete the 
transaction without unnecessary delay. Mengs became frightened 
at his position, and was constantly urging Mr. Stuckey to bring 
matters to a crisis. 

Stuckey, returning from Knowlesthorpe disappointed and per- 
plexed, found that Mengs was waiting to see him in the library. 

‘There really must be something done at once, Mr. Stuckey,’ 
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said the constable as soon as they were alone. ‘If this goes on, I 
shall throw up my place and start for America.’ 

‘Why, what has happened now, Mengs ?’ 

‘That woman, sir; she has fixed the day—a fortnight to- 
morrow—and hard at work getting her clothes ready.’ 

‘What, going to be married!’ said Stuckey grimly. ‘ Well, 
you'll have her always at hand when she’s wanted.’ 

‘Yes, sir; it’s all very well for you to talk in that cold-blooded 
way, sir,’ said Mengs, stung by Mr. Stuckey’s indifference, ‘ but 
I'm not going to stand it. Sooner than marry her I’d pay a hundred 
pounds damages; and I shall look to you for it toa, Mr. Stuckey, 
as you were the party as drove me on to it.’ 

‘ That’s nonsense, Mengs; you can’t make me responsible. I 
never told you to offer to marry her.’ 

‘It isn’t to be supposed as yuu, a clergyman and all, would mean 
anything else.’ 

‘Tut, tut; there’s no reason in that,’ said Stuckey loftily ; but 
he felt uneasy nevertheless. Suppose that Mengs should go over to 
the enemy ? 

‘A fortnight to-morrow, sir,’ repeated Mengs ruefully; ‘ and 
she’s bought her clothes and everything. O sir, can’t you save 
me ?’ 

‘ You’re a fool, Mengs!’ said Stuckey savagely, and yet at heart 
a little anxious. ‘Haven't you been long enough in the force to 
know how to conduct a case of this kind ?’ 

‘ She’s such a determined one, Mr. Stuckey.’ 

‘Pooh!’ cried Stuckey; but he was disposed to do what he 
could to help Mengs out of his scrape. If it were only possible, 
without exciting talk and scandal, to bring Martha Rogers before 
him, Stuckey had sufficient confidence in his own powers of intimi- 
dation to feel sure that she would give way under the ordeal, and 
reveal all that perilous stuff that was on her mind. 

Mengs suggested a plan. 

‘You shall sign a warrant, Mr. Stuckey, and put it into my 
hands; I'll give it to one of my comrades, and will bring her 
before you.’ 

‘ But,’ said Stuckey, ‘ you can’t arrest her in the borough with- 
out getting the warrant backed by a magistrate of the town, and 
then the thing would be known everywhere ; and Branston would be 
the first to be warned.’ 

‘Well, sir, I think I can manage that. Ill ask Martha to go 
out for a walk with me, and I'll get her to cross the bridge, which 
is the borough boundary; Carter shall be on the other side with the 
warrant, and I’ll defy her to give us the slip then.’ 

Stuckey thought the idea a good one, and he signed a warrant, 
although with some misgivings, and placed it in the hands of Mengs, 
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who made his way over the river towards Redport. First, however, 
he called at Limpet’s cottage, which was at the edge of Knowles- 
thorpe Park ; a sunny pleasant nook, with coops and kennels thickly 
planted about the green in front. Not a pleasant place either to 
come to at night Mengs found, when halfa dozen dogs flew out at 
him to the full length of their chains, and barked and howled in a 
furious though strangulated manner. The kennels, too, were ar- 
ranged in such a cunning way that it was difficult to find a spot not 
within the radius of a dog-chain; and worse than the dogs who flew 
out and barked furiously were the dogs that bided their time, with 
their muzzles between their paws, their ears drawn back, and the 
whites of their eyes showing viciously. Mengs came to a stand just 
before a perilous gap between two kennels, and, afraid to move for- 
wards or backwards, hallooed loudly for help. 

After a while, aroused more by the hullabaloo of the dogs than 
by Mengs’s voice, which was overpowered in the din, Limpet came 
to the door yawning and stretching. He had been sleeping by the 
fire, wearied with a long day’s pheasant-shooting. 

‘Who’s there ?’ he cried. ‘What, Mengs! What brings you 
here?’ He went to the rescue of his friend, dealing a kick here and 
there among the dogs, who retired to their domiciles growling and 
licking their chaps. 

‘ Well, we’ve got the matter in train now,’ said Mengs. ‘ She’s 
to be nabbed to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ A jolly good job too!’ said Limpet. ‘I wish you could bag 
the whole lot of ’em.’ 

‘ There’s one thing,’ said Mengs; ‘ she might give us the slip; 
and in that case, you see, she’d perhaps run for the old earth.’ 

‘I know what you mean,’ said Limpet. ‘ I’ll keep a sharp look- 
out; this earth shall be stopped anyhow. Well, come in and have 
a friendly glass.’ 

A night’s reflection had caused Stuckey to doubt very much the 
wisdom of the plan resolved upon, but he could not now recede. 
At the same time he felt how much stronger his position would be, 
if he could prevail upon some of the late Mrs. Branston’s family to 
take up the matter as prosecutors. He determined to drive over 
to Redport directly after breakfast, and see Captain Montacute. 
Stuckey knew that he had left Meering suddenly the day after the 
Captain’s visit to him, and he was not without a suspicion that there 
might be an ugly breach between the brothers-in-law. At least he 
could do no harm in seeing him. 

On his way to the town Stuckey called on Colonel Firlock, and 
made him promise to be at the rectory by twelve, appealing to his 
sense of duty—an appeal which the Colonel’s orderly habits forbade 
him to neglect. He secured Hardman too, although with more 
difficulty. Hardman objected to these irregular sessions, said it 
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was no part of his duty to attend them, but at last consented to 
come. 

Stuckey was very well pleased that his arrangement had so far 
succeeded, but he found Montacute very stubborn and disagreeable. 

‘What can I do,’ said the Captain, ‘suppose that all this be 
true? I don’t believe—I won’t believe a word of it. But let it be 
true, and what then? D’ye think I can help to foul my sister’s 
memory, to make my niece ashamed of the name she bears, to bring 
a good man with disgrace to the gallows ?—for that’s what you are 
aiming at,’ said Montacute fiercely. 

‘Good man! no, a criminal,’ said Stuckey. 

‘No; he’s a good man, I tell you. I don’t care if he did kill 
that fellow; it served him right.’ 

‘ But his wife—your sister ?” 

‘Yes, I am her brother, but Iam a man too. Should I have 
done different, I wonder? For Heaven’s sake don’t bring these 
hidden things to light !’ 

‘I’ve a duty to perform,’ said Stuckey, ‘and we must have you 
as a witness.’ 

‘ A witness !’ cried Montacute; ‘against whom? Not against 
Branston—you haven’t gone so far as that ?’ 

‘No, we have done nothing against Branston yet. But there is 
another person implicated; quite a private investigation. Let me 
have your promise to be present, and you will not be troubled with 
a summons.’ 

‘I sha’n’t appear unless I’m dragged there,’ said Montacute. 

‘O, very well,’ said Stuckey; ‘ then we must take means to com- 
pel you.’ 

After he had gone, Captain Montacute sat for some time quite 
paralysed. What could he do against the forces that were gathering 
against the people at Meering? Ought he to do anything? Was 
it not rather his duty to push on the investigation ? Well, he could 
not do it; he would resist it by every possible means. Whom 
could Stuckey have meant when he said that another person was 
implicated ?- What other person could be implicated except himself ; 
for he had been there on that fatal night ? and now he saw the 
share that he himself had had in bringing on this fatal catastrophe. 
Yes, he would be a principal witness, as proving the presence of his 
brother-in-law on the spot at the time when he might have perpe- 
trated the double murder. Yes, he felt that he would be a fatal 
witness, the only one who could prove that Branston was there, 
unless, indeed, it were Martha Rogers. 

Yes, that gave him the clue; it was against Martha that the 
first proceedings would be instituted. That was the strategy of the 
pursuers, to attack the weaker victim first. Well, perhaps there 
was yet time to warn her. 
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Captain Montacute went out hastily and made his way to Miss 
Parmenter’s door. Martha had just gone, as a rosy maid-servant 
said; gone for a walk with her sweetheart, the girl added with a 
knowing smirk. 

Captain Fred ascertained that Martha had gone in the direction 
of the meadows above the town, and he walked quickly along the 
river-bank, hoping to overtake her. The morning was fine, and 
the prospect over the meadows, with the river shining among the 
willows, was pleasant enough. But the Captain longed with an in- 
finite longing that he should be on board his own ship once more, 
feel again the lift and scud of the waves, the master over all, and 
free of lawyers, policemen, and all that race of land-sharks. Now 
he felt a sinking at the heart and the oppression of trouble and im- 
minent danger upon him. And yet he knew that he must stay. — 
If there were any misfortunes at Meering he must be at hand to 
look after Mary. 

Then he saw just in front of him, walking slowly along, Martha 
Rogers arm-in-arm with a man unmistakably a constable. Not one 
of the borough police, for they had crested helmets of felt, whilst 
this man wore a smart foraging-cap, and altogether had something 
martial about him. They were pacing slowly along, and would 
presently reach the boundary that divided the borough of Redport 
from the encircling county. 

‘Hi!’ cried the Captain ; and Martha stopped and turned round. 
Her companion evidently urged her to ‘ Come on ;’ but she recognised 
Montacute, and made up her mind to await him. 

Montacute was not without misgivings that Martha might have 
turned informer and be aiding Stuckey in his investigations. Then, 
as he approached, something in the constable’s manner gave him 
the idea that the man had some occult motive, and that perhaps 
he was pumping her under the guise of courtship. Ah, there 
among the bushes beyond was another figure half concealed, some 
one who was evidently watching these two. It struck him instantly 
that perhaps there was danger in the air for Martha Rogers. 
Ought he to warn her? And if he ought, how could he ? Paramount 
in Captain Montacute’s mind was the thought of his niece, of what 
a terrible thing for her would be this éclaircissement, even if it 
ended harmlessly. Yes, he would do his best that Martha should 
be warned. 

By this time he had reached the pair. Martha dropped a de- 
mure curtsy, and the policeman touched his hat. 

‘A fine morning,’ said the Captain affably. ‘ By the way, con- 
stable, I think one of your magistrates—Mr. Stuckey—is looking 
for you.’ 

‘For me, sir? O, I think not,’ said the constable; ‘I’m not 
on duty.’ 
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‘A more agreeable duty, eh ? But your name is Mengs? Well, 
I hear from Mr. Stuckey that you want me to be present to-day as 
@ witness in a case in which I am very much interested.’ 

The constable coughed in a warning manner, and gave a side- 
look at his companion. Martha at once detected some hidden 
meaning in the words, in the glances, of Montacute, which seemed 
to be warningly directed towards her. He was speaking for her 
benefit, she felt sure. 

‘I’m sorry to spoil your walk, Martha,’ went on the Captain, 
edging himself between the pair; ‘but would you mind going back 
and telling your mistress I want to see her particularly at once ? 
And, Martha, I have promised you a present for some time; take 
this five-pound note.’ 

Montacute drew forth his purse, and looked out a note ; it was of 
a local bank—the Redport and Runford Bank. The title of the 
bank was printed in capital letters on the top of the note. It 
struck the Captain’s eye, and gave him an idea. He folded the 
note so that the capital letters ‘ Run’ were visible upon the fold, and 
handed it to Martha. 

‘ As quick as you can, Martha,’ he cried significantly. 

‘Just come a few steps farther with me,’ said Mengs in a coax- 
ing way. ‘I’ve got a word or two to say to you.’ 

‘Presently, William,’ she cried; ‘wait for me here—TI’ll not 
be five minutes.’ 

Mengs hesitated, took a step after her, and then returned. She 
would be back, no doubt, and could be taken then. Captain Monta- 
cute entered into conversation with him affably, and Mengs couldn’t 
politely break away. Meantime Martha had climbed the stile, and 
was now hidden from sight by a thick hedgerow. Mengs waited 
long by the bridge; but Martha didn’t return to him. At last, con- 
vinced that he had been duped, he called to his companion, who 
had all this time remained among the bushes, and they went off 
by different routes towards the town. 

Martha knew that if anything were intended against her, the 
respite she had obtained would be short, and she at once resolved 
on her course. She would make her way to Meering to obtain ad- 
vice and assistance from Branston. She caught sight of a boy 
lazily paddling a pleasure-boat down the stream, and signalled to 
him to come to the bank and take her in. She took the sculls from 
the hands of the boy, and bidding him sit down in the stern, she 
pulled vigorously down the river. 

‘ Where are you bound for, missus ?’ the lad said. 

‘ For Meering ferry,’ said Martha. 

‘ Come, now,’ said the boy, ‘ how shall I get back again?’ For 
the river ran swift as a mill-stream, and hurried the boat rapidly 
down to its destination. 
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Montacute returned to the Ramping Lamb a little relieved from 
immediate anxiety. But he must give warning to Branston too. 
How could he manage it? He might be watched, and probably 
was ; whilst any warning to be effectual must be delivered before 
Branston started for Redport. 

He was looking out of his window in perplexity. He was ob- 
liged to put up with a back room now, for his former sitting-room 
was in the hands of the electioneering committee, and his window 
looked over the stable-yard—a long narrow lane rather than a yard, 
with stables, coach-houses, malt-houses, brew- houses, cowsheds, 
and cottages ranged on each side of it. He saw Limpet, the keeper 
from Knowlesthorpe, mounting his horse. He had made Limpet’s 
acquaintance while he was at Meering, and Limpet had succumbed 
to the Captain’s bonhomie and good temper. 

‘ Limpet,’ he cried, throwing up the window, ‘are you going 
past Meering ?’ ; 

‘ Yes, Captain Montacute; I’m going home that way.’ 

‘ Then would you mind leaving a note for me ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Limpet. 

Montacute scribbled a hasty note: 

‘M. R. is threatened with a severe attack, and gone away for 
a time; perhaps you had better try change of air too.’ 

‘ There,’ said the Captain, after he had sent off his note, ‘I 
think I’ve done the best I could under the circumstances; but it’s 
a bitter bad job, put it how you will.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
A LOAD OF HONOUR. 


Branston had made up his mind to leave Meering at once, 
never more to return. It would be inconvenient for him to go back- 
wards and forwards to Redport during the election, and this would 
be an excellent reason to assign for his sudden determination. Then, 
if he won the day, he would establish himself in London ; if he lost, 
he would take up his residence at Redport, and set himself vigor- 
ously to work at his profession. He would emerge from the stag- 
nation of his former life, and begin anew. He had been circling 
long enough in this dull eddy of life; the time had come for him to 


clear away the accumulated obstructions that had drifted about him. 


Once for all, he would break with the past and all its evil memories. 

There was one skeleton cupboard—an actual material one—that 
required a clean sweep. Branston left his study, and made his way 
to the south wing of the house. This had been modernised at the 
time of his marriage, and a large handsome room had been made on 
the first floor, which had been the nuptial-chamber. It fronted 
to the south, with a pleasant sunny oriel window looking out over 
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the flower-garden and the orchard. On a clear day you might see 
the graceful spire of Redport church, and the jagged summit of a 
tower of Redport Castle, peering over the trees; and yet, in spite 
of sunshine, the room looked dreary and chilly. It had scarcely 
been used since Mrs. Branston’s death. In one corner of the room 
was. a recessed garde-robe let into the thicknéss of the wall; and to 
this Branston made his way. He held the key in his hand, irreso- 
lute for a moment; then he unlocked the cupboard and looked in. 
Within, the gray impalpable dust of years had settled over every- 
thing, and it was difficult to make out what the contents consisted 
of. There were boxes piled one on the other, dresses hanging up 
with a strange individuality about them, but all of the same gray 
neutral tint. Long as the wardrobe had been shut up, it still re- 
tained a faint delicate perfume as of roses. This almost imper- 
ceptible scent came upon Branston with a kind of shock ; it seemed 
to vivify his memory so strangely, and to bring back fresh to his 
mind impressions that he hoped had been obliterated by time. 

All these years he had been uneasily conscious that one day he 
must examine these things—there might be among them letters or 
papers which no other eye than his ought to see—but he never 
could make up his mind to undertake the hateful task; now he was 
driven to it. If he could only make a pyre of them all, and con- 
sume them to ashes,—that would be best. He would sleep in the 
room that night, and have a great fire made, and would consume 
everything that would burn. He still in his heart felt an inde- 
finable tenderness for the woman who had wronged him ; he could 
not bear the thought that any of these things should fall into the 
hands of strangers; and he dreaded, with all the repugnance of 
sensitive quivering nerves, the hateful task of searching, the inde- 
finable torture of discovering some written records that should lay 
bare once more the old festering wound. The fire should consume 
everything—the merciful, all-obliterating fire. 

He was about to close the door once more, when he remembered 
that among these things was a casket containing the jewels and 
ornaments that once belonged to his wife. ‘ These paraphernalia,’ 
he said to himself, ‘must go to Mary; it is her right.” He knew 
the exact position where the casket lay, and took it up, disturbing 
nothing else in the cupboard, which he shut and locked. Then he 
went down-stairs to look for Mary, but he found that she had gone 
out to the village; and he wrapped up the casket and directed it to 
her, putting in a little note saying that these were her mother’s 
jewels, and that he did not wish her to wear any of them till they 
had been reset in the present fashion, which she could get done 
at Hettington, for which he would pay. Then he drove off to elec- 
tion work at Redport. 

Mary returned presently to Meering, where she found a low four- 
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wheeled cart standing at the door. Outwardly it was like a coster- 
monger’s cart, although a very respectable costermonger’s, Mary 
thought ; but she could not help looking admiringly at the animal 
in the shafts. It was a rather low cob, with splendid shoulders and 
a thick punchy neck, shortbacked, with legs like a picture. Mary 
was obliged to stop to admire him. 

‘ Will you sell the cob ?’ she cried to a man who sat in the cart: 
he looked like a respectable farm-servant. 

‘ Ask master about that, miss,’ said the man with a grin. 

‘O miss, I’m so glad you’ve come home!’ cried the housemaid, 
meeting her at the door. ‘ There’s such a queer man in the draw- 
ing-room. I thought he wanted to sell potatoes—he’s got some in 
the cart, miss—and I told him we wanted naught o’ t’ sort ; but he 
pushed past me into the house, and has been poking about every- 
where, and when I tried to stop him he druv at me with his stick, 
miss, he did.’ 

‘Leave him to me,’ said Mary resolutely, and ran into the 
drawing-room. 

There, in the middle of the room, stood a short thick-set 
elderly man, shabbily dressed. His hands were folded round a 
crooked stick, which he carried under one arm; his head was on 
one side, his hat pushed back on his forehead, and he was looking 
about him with a critical supercilious air. ‘I'll pull it down,’ he 
was muttering to himself—his back was turned to the door, and he 
did not see Mary enter—‘ I'll pull it down.’ 

‘Take your hat off, sir!’ cried Mary indignantly. ‘ Don’t you 
know that you are in a gentleman’s house? Do you want to see 
papa? He is out.’ 

The man started as if somebody had struck him, and turned 
round with a lowering face; but seeing Mary his mouth relaxed 
into a smile. 

‘O, you’re Branston’s girl, are you?’ he said. ‘ Of course I'll 
take my hat off to you, my dear.’ 

Then he dived into his snuff-pocket and enjoyed a huge pinch. 

The action recalled to Mary’s mind the old man she had seen 
at Milbank. 

‘Then you are the Duke ?’ she cried, rather awestruck. 

‘Tut, tut, tut; never mind, never mind,’ cried the Duke, who, 
one of the proudest men in England, had a nervous antipathy to 
any mention of his title. ‘Where’s your father, hey? *Lec- 
tioneering—Redport ? What business has he ’lectioneering ? Don’t 
like it a bit !’ 

‘Why shouldn’t he go into Parliament ?’ said Mary. ‘I’m sure 
he’s more fitted for it than half the people who are there.’ 

‘ Parcel’ of fools!’ said the Duke. ‘I must be an M.P. in my 
young days, like the rest of them—before my father died. Spent 
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a lot of money, too, over it. Wish I had it now. Where’s 
your father? Why hasn’t he sent me those deeds? Where are 
they ?’ 

‘I don’t know what deeds you mean. I know nothing about 
papa’s business papers.’ 

‘Ought to, then,’ cried the Duke. ‘Help your father, hey ? 
Good practice for you. Marry a lawyer some day ?’ 

‘I don’t think that’s any business of yours,’ said Mary loftily. 

‘No business of mine,’ said the Duke, laughing. ‘ Well, you're 
right there. But, I say, I shouldn’t like you to marry a lawyer. 
Too good for that—yes, too good for that,’ said the Duke, turning 
away and helping himself to another handful of snuff, which fell in 
golden showers on the carpet. ‘ Marry me, hey ?’ he eried, turning 
round suddenly. 

‘I'll wait till you ask me properly,’ said Mary, no little offended. 

‘Got a spirit too,’ cried the Duke ; ‘gad, I like that! Well, 
why shouldn’t you marry me ?’ 

‘ You’re a great deal too old and too—’ 

Mary paused and looked critically at him. 

‘Too ugly you mean; he! he!’ cried the Duke, delighted. 
‘ Well, think it over; there’s plenty of time. And tell your father 
Milbank’s been for the deeds, and he’s to send ’em over and get his 
cheque. And he’s to clear out as soon as he can, for I mean to 
pull it down.’ And the Duke made for the hall-door. 

‘ Pull this dear old house down? O, please don’t do that!’ 
said Mary, following him. 

‘Why not?’ said the Duke, halting in front ofthe hall and sur- 
veying it with half-closed eyes. ‘ What’s the good of it? Too 
big for one of my farmers, not big enough for me.’ 

‘ But there are other people in the world besides you and your 
farmers.’ 

‘Let ’em go somewhere else, then,’ said the Duke. ‘ Look 
here!’ he cried, making for his cart and peeping over the side. 
‘ What have I got here, do you think ? Come and look.’ 

Mary went and looked. ‘ Potatoes,’ she cried in a disappointed 
tone ; ‘ only potatoes !’ 

‘ Potatoes,’ growled the Duke; ‘only potatoes! Ay, but what 
sort of potatoes? Any donkey could tell they were potatoes; but 
what kind, eh ?’ 

He took one up in his fingers and examined it lovingly. 

‘Come, what sort of a potato do you call that ?’ 

‘A raw potato,’ replied Mary. 

‘Pish!’ cried the Duke ; ‘silly lass, they’re kidney winksies— 
best kind for planting. Give you some if you like. Here, hold 
your apron.’ 

His grace picked out some of the choicest tubers, and handed 
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them to Mary, who held up her frock to receive the ducal guerdon. 
He then climbed up to the front seat, and, taking the reins from the 
man, was whirled away in an instant by the sprightly cob. 

Mary was still standing on the hall-steps, with her gown gathered 
up and the potatoes in her lap, when she heard the jingling of bells, 
and saw the pony-chaise from the Hall driving through the gate. 
The ponies’ headstalls were adorned with bright purple and yellow 
ribbons, and Miss Ogbrooke, who was driving, exhibited similar 
colours. The two girls had already formed some sort of acquaint- 
ance. They had met at church and at the rectory, where they were 
both rather intimate. Editha, who was of a vigorous decided cha- 
racter, had already begun to call her new friend by her Christian 
name ; but then she was in the habit of addressing everybody by 
their bare simple names, without respect of persons. 

‘ Will you have me for a gossip, Mary?’ she cried as she drew 
up to the door. ‘ That’s right; then I’ll send the ponies home and 
walk back. You need not be at enmity with me, if you are with 
Norton. Why, what have you got there, child? Potatoes, by the 
powers! Are you laying in a stock for the election? They’re the 
next best things to eggs; indeed some people say they are better, 
they fly much straighter.’ 

‘ They’re a present,’ said Mary, ‘ from the Duke.’ 

‘Fancy! Well, I met him in the lane, and nearly sent his cart 
into the ditch. Isn’t he an old fright ? What did he say to you? 
Did he ask you if you knew your Catechism? No! Then he 
asked you to marry him? O Mary, you lucky girl! I always said 
you were meant for a duchess, from the first day Isaw you. Well, 
it will be nice to have Milbank open again.’ 

‘ Bedlam, you mean,’ said Mary; ‘we should be a likelier couple 
for Bedlam. But I'll take care of the potatoes, and if I ever should 
be a duchess, I’ll have them gilt and wear them as my coronet, to 
remind me of my humble origin.’ 

‘Duchesses wear strawberry-leaves,’ said Editha. ‘ Potatoes 
would make a baron’s coronet.’ 

‘Or if one used small potatoes, a baronet’s, perhaps,’ said Mary 
mischievously. 

‘Baronets don’t wear coronets,’ said Editha somewhat stiffly. 
‘But, Mary, what a dear old place this is of yours! And these nice 
panelled rooms—what charming interiors for an artist !’ 

‘Yes, it is very nice,’ said Mary with a sigh ; ‘ but very dull.’ 

‘You don’t walk enough, Mary,’ said Editha energetically. 
‘Mamma has always made me walk a great deal, and I feel the benefit 
of it now.’ 

‘ Yes, I am lazy, I know,’ said Mary; ‘ but I hate walking with- 
out an object; and I have no mother to keep me up to such habits.’ 

‘ T’'ll take you in hand, then,’ said Editha, ‘when we once get over 
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this stupid election. And that reminds me that I am here with a 
motive.’ 

‘O! said Mary coldly. She had been pleased with this visit 
from Miss Ogbrooke, which she had thought a graceful courtesy 
from Knowlesthorpe, but after all it was only a matter of policy, it 
seemed. 

‘Yes; I’m a sort of ambassadress—not with Norton’s sanction, 
he knows nothing about it; but we womenkind may use our in- 
fluence in the background. Now, you know, Mary, that itis a matter 
of immense importance to Norton to gain this seat. He has had 
the most flattering overtures made to him to be Foreign Under- 
secretary, the very thing he would like most; but of course they can’t 
keep it open for him; and if he loses his election he loses this too. 
Now if your father would only resign in his favour for this once—and 
it doesn’t make the difference to him, for we shall have a dissolution 
before long, everybody says—why, there is nothing we wouldn’t do 
for him. He should have our support at the next election.’ 

Mary shook her head. ‘I don’t think it’s any use trying to 
move papa; but try him yourself, Editha, he is coming here for 
luncheon.’ 

‘I am afraid of him,’ said Editha, ‘ positively afraid of him; he 
looks so thoughtful and sad, and there is such an air of latent 
power about him.’ © 

‘ There he comes,’ said Mary; ‘I hear the chaise outside.’ 

Branston entered presently, looking tired and pale. He glanced 
inquiringly at Miss Ogbrooke, as if he questioned her right to be 
there; but he was courteous enough and listened patiently to 
Editha’s proposal, which she made with a good deal of trepidation 
and confusion. 

‘ You are a good sister,’ he said when she had finished; ‘and I 
am not at all angry at your presumption, as you are pleased to call 
it. But you must see yourself that it is impossible. I am in the 
hands of the friends who support me, and till they desert me I 
must continue to fight the battle.’ 

‘Yes, I can see that,’ said Editha, rising with a sigh; ‘ it will 
be the Montagues and Capulets over again.’ 

Mary blushed a vivid blush at this, and was angry beyond 
measure with herself next moment. ‘She will think that I have 
taken Norton for a Romeo.’ 

But Editha was looking at Branston, and thinking what a fine 
clever-looking man he was; and she went away quite pleased with 
the result of her visit, although she had done Norton no rea! ser- 
vice by it. 

All Mr. Stuckey’s arrangements had succeeded admirably, with 
one slight exception. Firlock had come up in good time; Hard- 
man was there to do duty as clerk to the bench; but, alas, there 
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was no prisoner. Mengs appeared with a rueful face to say that 
Martha had given him the slip. Whilst he had been engaged in 
securing the assistance of the borough police, Martha had vanished 
completely. Mengs would have been easier in his mind if this 
were all; but there was a letter which had been handed to him by 
a little boy, who said that it had been given him by a woman at the 
station. It ran thus: ‘ Dear William,—These few lines to say as 
I am going a visit to my friends for a few days, but shall be back 
in plenty time for the wedding; so don’t grieve, dear William.— 
MartTHA KoGERs.’ 

‘Candidly,’ said Hardman, when the circumstances were ex- 
plained to him, ‘I think you began at the wrong end of the stick. 
You’ve got no ground to go upon. You've nothing to show that 
any crime has been committed; and if you raise the hue and cry, 
and after all the case falls through—well, you'll be in a pretty fix.’ 

‘Then what do you advise, Hardman ?’ 

‘O, I advise nothing; but I'll tell you what I should do if I 
were in your place. Go to the chief constable; he takes the matter 
up, and you go with him to town and see the people at the Home 
Office, and get a warrant to take up the body of poor Branston’s 
wife. Then, if these doctors find anything, you will have some- 
thing to go upon. If not, you must let the matter drop. That 
way, you see, you accuse nobody. You'll outrage public opinion 


a good deal if you fail; but public opinion can’t bring an action for 


damages.’ 
‘True enough,’ said Stuckey; and he made up his mind to fol- 


low Hardman’s advice. 


CuarTer XI. 
WITH JEWELS RARE, 

Ir never rains but it pours; events come in cycles, or, like the 
meteors, long blank spaces and then in vivid showers. Mary Bran- 
ston had been fur some time almost devoured with melancholy and 
ennui, and now on this particular day sensation followed sensation. 
The next surprise she had was the casket of jewels, but it was not 
till evening that she discovered the parcel addressed to her. 

It was nearly dark, and she was sitting by the fire, without other 
lights, dreaming away the dull hour before dinner. She had dressed 
in good time, and was now reclining on a low fauteuil, her head pil- 
lowed against the dark oaken jamb of the high mantelshelf, her soft 
round neck and white shouldersshining forth from a dress of some 
dark lustreless material, relieved here and there with knots of bright- 
coloured ribbons. One silken-coated dog was stretched luxuriously 
out upon the rug, whilst the other was trying to attract his mis- 
tress’s attention in order to be taken up into her lap. But Mary 
heeded him not: her thoughts were in dreamland. 
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The room was long and rather low, with oaken beams showing 
in the ceiling and panelled walls dark and lustrous. The flooring, 
too, was of polished oak, covered in the centre with a bright Persian 
carpet, the gift of Captain Fred; the furniture was antique and 
massive, interspersed here and there with lighter articles of Oriental 
design and material. There was about the room a slight odour of 
sandalwood and cedar, with a suspicion of attar of roses. The fire 
gleamed and flickered, calling forth here and there dim reflections 
from the polished surfaces around. 

Presently the housemaid came in for some keys, and Mary had 
to search everywhere for them, and in her search she lighted upon 
the casket. She opened the parcel, finding the morocco case with 
its delicately-chased silver key, and she saw with a soft flutter of 
delight the sheen of jewels within. ‘Are these for me?’ she wondered ; 
and then her eyes fell upon the note, which she read by the light of 
the fire. 

‘Poor papa,’ she said with a sigh, ‘how he must have loved 
her; he cannot bear to be reminded of all he has lost!’ Then she 
became engaged with tke delights of possession. She had never 
before had much in the way of jewelry—a few trinkets, pretty in 
shape but of doubtful intrinsic value, some trifling gifts from girl 
companions. But these were things of price—diamonds with deep 
keen lustre, soft maidenly pearls, glowing carbuncles, and opals 
burning with intermittent flame. She emptied the case of all its 
contents, hanging bracelets and necklaces about her arms and shoul- 
ders, covering her fingers with rings, and twining strings of pearls 
in her hair. Then she wanted light to see the effect. It took many 
candles to light up thoroughly that room, the dark recesses absorbed 
so much light. Mary had taken care that all the sconces and 
lustres should be fitted with wax lights, in case of anybody coming, 
and now she took a taper and went round to them all and lighted 
them. But in the end she could get no full view of herself, the 
only mirrors in the room being ‘those round convex ones, in which 
she looked ‘a hundred miles away.’ She was pleased, however, 
with the brilliance she had created, and seated herself with dignity 
in an easy-chair. ‘Now I will make believe that I am a princess,’ 
she said, ‘and that I am going to receive hundreds of people.’ 

But as no one came the situation soon proved ennuyant, and 
she took up the jewel-case and began to amuse herself with examin- 
ing its construction. It was a pretty morocco casket, with the in- 
itials of its former owner in silver upon the lid. The lining was of 
faded blue silk, but the moths had been at work upon it, and it was 
now all shredded and frayed. ‘Iwill tear this out altogether,’ said 
Mary, ‘ and have it relined;’ and she set to work vigorously, plucking 
away fragments and casting them into the fire. When the lining 
was completely removed, there appeared a small silver stud in the 
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bottom of the casket that the silk had before concealed. ‘Perhaps 
here is some sevret receptacle,’ she cried, and pushed and pressed 
the little stud. Nothing came of it, however. Then she measured 
the outside and inside of the casket; they were of the same dimen- 
sions; it did not seem possible that there could be any concealed 
compartment. Still she was loth to abandon the idea, and con- 
tinued to examine carefully the case, and was rewarded by finding 
at last a second stud which she had before overlooked. Then she 
bethought her of pressing the two simultaneously, and was rewarded 
for her perseverance by finding the bottom yielding to her hands. 
She raised it with a little difficulty, and discovered beneath a secret 
receptacle. It was cunningly contrived between the false bottom 
and the true one, each of which was raised slightly in the centre, 
an artifice concealed by the arrangement of the ornamentation. But 
what did it contain ? 

‘ Ah, here is a treasure!’ said Mary, as she espied a small gold 
medallion snugly nestling in this inmost cell. She took it out care- 
fully and espied beneath a folded slip of paper, lurking like a serpent 
under a flower. 

Itavas a charming locket, a pendant, with beautiful inlaid forget- 
me-nots on the lid, the petals of turquoises and the eyes of diamonds, 
a border of pearls around. ‘This must have been mamma’s most 
precious possession,’ Mary said to herself. ‘I daresay papa gave 
it to her, perhaps when I was born.’ Mary sighed when she thought 
of her mother, then young, beautiful, beloved, now so long dead and 
forgotten. 

The door bell echoed loudly through the hall, and soon she heard 
a voice that thrilled her to the heart. ‘Imustsee—’ Was it Mr. 
or Miss Branston he said ?—the former, no doubt. Yes, it was Nors 
ton Ogbrooke, whom the servant announced in an apologetic kind of 
way. 

He advanced eagerly, dazzled by the lights, stumbling over 
sundry obstacles in his path. 

‘Take. care,’ cried Mary; ‘ you will be over that ottoman.’ 

‘You are so brilliant,’ he cried. ‘Why, you remind me of the 
beautiful Persian in the pavilion of Haroun Alraschid.’ 

‘Yes, and I’ve lighted them without leave too,’ said Mary, 
laughing. ‘ Papa will be as much surprised as you when he comes 
home. He will not be long; pray sit down.’ 

But Norton preferred standing by her side. He had taken her 
hand and did not seem inclined to let it go again; but she drew it 
away determinedly, and began nervously to unclasp her jewels and 
put them away one by one in their case. 

‘Papa has been at Milbank, but I don’t think he’ll be long now,’ 
she said after a moment’s embarrassing silence, turning round to look 
at the clock over the fireplace. 
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‘I have no burning desire for his return,’ said Sir Norton; ‘for 
in truth Icame—’ Here he stopped. He was very much inclined to 
take her in his arms then and there, and tell her that he claimed 
her for his own, and meant to take her in spite of everybody, but 
some impalpable influence seemed to hold him back. And yet he 
had come for that very purpose. 

But instead of saying his say, he began to talk idly about the 
gems that Mary was handling. He was something of a connoisseur 
in them, and talked well enough. But Mary did not hear much that 
he said, for she was in a state of nervous trepidation, wondering 
what could bring him, and what he was going to say next. 

‘They are poor mamma’s jewels,’ she said in answer to some 
remark of his, ‘and I have never seen them before to-day.’ 

‘ That is a nice thing you hold in your hand. May I look at 
it?? Mary gave up the medallion reluctantly enough. 

‘Yes, very fine turquoises,’ he said; ‘ they look quite green by 
this light, and that is a test of a perfect stone, they say; the work 
is very good too.’ 

Norton felt himself under the influence of a mental vertigo. He 
had determined to see Mary to-night, and tell her that he loved her. 
Here she was before him, and yet words seemed wanting to him. 
He was foolishly prattling away, losing the golden moments. The 
opportunity would be gone, and here he was staring at this stupid 
locket, fingering it all over. 

Unwittingly he had touched the spring, and the lid flew open. 
Within was a finely-executed miniature onivory. Norton flushed to 
the temples, closed the case instantly, looking guiltily at Mary. She 
had given a little start of surprise when she saw the miniature re- 
vealed. ‘It is papa, I suppose,’ she said. ‘It was one of mamma’s 
most valued possessions ; let me see, please.’ 

‘No, it is not your father’s; your uncle’s—some one who is 
dead, no doubt.’ 

‘ Still let me see,’ said Mary, holding out her hands impatiently. 

Norton had turned quite white and faint. It was his father’s 
face that had met his eye when the lid of the locket flew open. 
How could he keep it from her, for she must never see it ? 

‘In a moment,’ he said, pushing away her hand. ‘Let me 
examine it farther.’ He took it to the lights on the mantelpiece to 
examine it more minutely, as it seemed. Yes, the initials were at 
the back—H. L. lovingly intertwined, Hester and Lionel. She must 
never see it. He dropped it, as if by accident, on the broad hearth- 
stone, put his foot upon it, giving it a savage grind with his heel. 

‘O, what have you done ?’ cried Mary, springing forward to the 
rescue. 

‘What have I done ?’ he repeated in a hollow nerveless voice. 
‘I have spoiled this pretty jewel; but I can get that mended.’ 
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Mary looked at him in astonishment. His voice and air had 
changed altogether. He had looked bright, eager, yes loving, but 
a& moment since; and now he looked so sad and troubled. Was it 
for the mischief he had done ? 

‘Never mind,’ she said consolingly; ‘it is vexing, but you 
could not help it.’ 

‘No, I could not help it.’ 

He felt himself reduced to a state of idiotcy, and only able to 
repeat her phrases. It appeared to him then as though she were a 
dream-maiden, and were vanishing away into the gloom. Spite of 
all the glittering lights, the room seemed full of darkness. He had 
only the thought in his confused brain that he must get away, that 
he must be alone. 

He knelt down and picked up the fragments of the locket. 

‘T’ll take these and get them mended,’ he said. 

‘ No, don’t trouble yourself to do that. I will pick up the frag- 
ments if you will leave them. It really does not matter very much ; 
everything is to be reset.’ 

Norton put them in his pocket without saying a word, and held 
out his hand in parting. 

‘Why, are you going away without seeing papa?’ cried Mary, 
perplexed by his behaviour. ‘I have not offended you, have I?’ 

‘No, I am not offended,’ he said in a voice that sounded cold 
and indifferent. 

‘ Will you not stay, then ?’ she said innocently. 

At this he would have taken her in his arms, and clasped her 
to his heart; but a shadow stood between them, cold, gray, and 
threatening. 

‘Mary, good-bye, good-bye. 0, if you knew all you would 
pity me!’ This in a hoarse broken voice that she could hardly 
recognise as his. He was away before she could utter another 
word. 

Norton galloped rapidly homewards, his brain in a whirl of con- 
fused trouble. The conviction had come to him that this story of 
Stuckey’s that he had so little regarded was all terribly true. There 
was a deep gulf between him and the girl he loved that he might 
not cross. Bitter trouble was coming upon her, and he could not 
help her. Sore was her need of help, but he could not stretch out 
a hand to her. He loved her no less—that is a thing a man can- 
not put off and on like a shirt. For all that he must cut it out, 
burn it out, in any way get rid of it. He must never see her again 
—never. 

Ogbrooke had not long left the house when Branston came 
home. He was in better spirits than usual. He had handed over 
to the Duke the conveyance of Meering, who had given him his 
cheque for two thousand five hundred pounds. Having made up his 
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mind to part with the old place, Branston was anxious to complete 
the transaction, and cut himself entirely away from all old associa- 
tions. Besides, this money put it into his power to carry out a 
plan that he had long since determined upon. He had been, once 
upon a time, a man tolerably well to do, but of late years things 
had gone amiss with him. Everything he had touched had come 
to an evil end. Banks in which he held shares, companies with 
whom he had invested money, came to a bad end, and left him no- 
thing but liabilities in exchange for the capital he had sunk in them. 
Now he had nothing left to him but his professional income and 
Meering, or rather the purchase-money of it. With this money he 
had made up his mind to make some secure provision for Mary. 
Two thousand pounds he would invest in consols in her name. That 
would save her from want if anything happened to him. He did 
not minutely define to himself the contingencies that he included in 
this general idea; but he had made up his mind that as far as in 
him lay nothing for the future should depend upon the chances of 
his life. He would breathe more freely when he had once secured 
this object. 

The lights in the drawing-room had been reduced to their normal 
number by the time Branston reached home; the jewel-case had 
been put away, and Mary had recovered her composure. Branston 
was quite warm and affectionate; he kissed Mary on the cheek, and 
sat by her side upon the sofa. 

‘Well, it is all over at last,’ he said; ‘ this place belongs to me 
no longer; and now let us talk about the future.’ He told Mary 
his plans, which were, that she should take up her abode for a time 
with Miss Parmenter, under aunt Euphemia’s protection. ‘ You 
shall have your own income, Mary,’ he said, ‘and you must learn 
to manage it, and make it go as far as youcan. It will be a little 
dull at first, Mary, but you must make up your mind to go through 
it. By and by I may be able to make for you a more happy and se- 
cure home.’ 

At dinner Mary told him of Sir Norton’s visit. 

‘ And what did he want ?’ said Branston, frowning. 

‘To see you about the election, I think,’ said Mary; ‘but he 
did not leave any message.’ She hesitated as to whether she should 
say anything about the broken locket; but whilst she was thinking 
over the pros and cons, Branston began to talk about something 
else. 

Something that the Duke had said to him put it into his head 
to examine Mary’s face more critically than he had hitherto done. 
She was like her mother certainly; the same winning attractive 
way. ‘Born to delude mankind, or to be deluded by them ; who 
could say? What a Nemesis to mankind,’ Branston mused, ‘ is 
woman! What a result of his training and fostering care: a train- 
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ing devoted to developing those qualities favourable to him ; a care 
that extends just as far as those charms in which he delights.’ 
Many more bitter thoughts ran through his head, for which he is to 
be pitied rather than blamed, seeing that a man can only truly judge 
according to his own experience. 

Perhaps Mary would like to exchange her youth and beauty for 
a coronet anda splendid fortune ? Well, why not? Better that than 
the blind one-sided bargain that women often make when they barter 
all they have for nothing. 

‘You have made a decided impression on the Duke, Mary,’ he 
began caustically. 

‘ Have I, indeed!’ cried Mary, her face brightening out of its 
gloom. ‘Iam delighted. Did he say anything about me? Tell 
me, papa.’ 

‘ Well, the Duke confided to me several things. In the first 
place, he is very angry with his brother, who is the next heir in the 
settlement of the estates ; he has been interfering about the manage- 
ment, and so on.’ 

‘Why, can’t the Duke do what he likes with his own ?’ 

‘Not altogether ; he has only a life interest in the family pro- 
perty, and he mustn’t do anything to injure the estate.’ 

‘Yes ; but what has that to do with me, papa ?’ 

‘I’m coming to that. The Duke was grumbling to me about 
it, and I said, ‘‘ Why don’t you get married ?’’ And he replied, ‘‘I 
have been married.” His first wife was a dashing fashionable 
woman, and they never got on together. ‘‘ Well, try again,” I 
said. ‘‘ Ah, Branston,’’ he replied, ‘‘if I could get hold of a girl 
like yours !”’ 

‘And what did you say to that ?’ 

‘I said that I thought he might have the pick of any girls he 
liked ; and then the old fellow actually for once in his life became 
sentimental, and said that he had dreamed of being beloved, but that 
it was too late now, and so on.’ 

‘What a dear old fellow!’ said Mary. ‘ Why doesn’t he ask 
me ?—I mean in a proper way.’ 

‘Why, what would you say to him, Mary?’ 

Mary screwed up her eyes in a thoughtful way. 

‘The prospect is too vast to take in all at once, and I should 
not care to drive in a potato cart.’ 

‘ You might drive in a coach-and-six, or twelve, for that matter. 
I believe that he has about a hundred splendid horses in his stables; 
and he’s grand enough when he’s in state, I assure you.’ 

‘I don’t think I’m much tempted after all,’ said Mary. ‘ It is 
too far removed from everything I have been accustomed to. At all 
events I won’t throw myself at his -head.’ 

Branston had ordered the south room to be made ready for him 
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and a good fire to be prepared. He retired early, about ten o’clock, 
and set to work to burn and destroy everything in the way of papers 
or letters to be found among his late wife’s effects. He read none 
of them. He resolutely averted his face from the handwriting, and 
hurried everything into the flames. Other trifling articles that had 
been her peculiar property he destroyed in the sameway. It wasa 
dismal, painful occupation, but he felt a great relief when it was over. 
No unburied skeletons remained to mock him. He had passed 
through his time of penance and renunciation ; now life might have 
something yet in store for him. 

He had closed the cupboard and locked it, and was sitting by the 
fire, musing, watching in absent mood the sparks dying out in the 
charred tinder in the grate. A gentle sound, as of something 
scratching against a panel, first attracted his attention; then the 
door of the garde-robe shook gently to and fro; finally, he heard 
three low distinct knocks. A cold tremor took possession of him ; he 
was not superstitious, and yet what could be the cause of that knock- 
ing? It came again, louder this time—rap, tap, tap—on the panel 
of the door. 

It was some illusion this; some rat, a noisy beetle counterfeit- 
ing human action. Again, a more urgent summons. Branston 
strode hastily to the cupboard, unlocked it, and threw the door 
wide open, to dissipate once for all his delusions. But, behold, 
there was a figure within—a woman’s, wrapped up in a shawl, 
muffled from head to foot. It threw aside the wrapping—it was 
Martha Rogers. 

After the first moment of wondering incredulity, Branston 
recovered his presence of mind. 

‘How do you come here, woman, and what do you want ?’ 

‘As to the how,’ replied Martha fearlessly, ‘that’s soon told. 
There’s a passage through the wall. Missus and I found it out one 
day when we was rummaging about; and it’s known now to nobody 
but me. There was two as knew about it once upon a time, but 
they’re both dead. Well, I was in danger, and, thinks I, I'll hide 
here till I can see Michael Branston, and have a talk to him; and 
that brings me to what you asked me just now—what do I want? 
I'll tell you.’ Martha came to the fireplace, and warmed her 
fingers at the blaze. ‘ You’ve got a capital fire here, master, and 
it’s precious cold among them stone walls.’ 

‘ Quick, and tell me what you want,’ said Branston doggedly. 

‘I want to get out of this country,’ said Martha. ‘It’s getting 
00 uncomfortable for me, with policemen dodging you everywhere. 
{ mean to go to the land of the free, and I want you to help me.’ 

‘You needn’t have come to me secretly at night about that,’ 
said Branston. ‘I'll do what I can; I'll pay your passage.’ 

‘I daresay you will,’ said Martha, with a sneer ; ‘ but who’s to 
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keep me when I get out there? I want something more than that, 
master. I’ve been used to easy work, and I don’t mean to slave 
myself now. I must have enough to keep me comfortably when 
I get there. As for coming secretly at night, I had no choice. 
Your friend Stuckey and his men were close upon my heels.’ 

‘What, have they threatened you with arrest ?’ said Branston, 
turning pale. 

‘ Ay, that have they. I was fool enough to think that young 
Mengs, the policeman, was courting me for myself, or for the money 
he thought I had; and he is a tall proper fellow, and I’d made 
up my mind to have him; but it was all deceit ; and it’s more for 
your sake than mine, Michael Branston, that I must get away from 
here.’ 

Branston did not dispute this, but stood leaning against the fire- 
place, looking gloomily down upon the woman. 

‘ Well, how much do you want ?’ he said at last. 

‘Well, I must have enough to keep me out of want all the 
rest of my life. I'd as lief be hanged at once as drag on my days 
in toil and poverty. I must have two thousand pounds.’ 

‘Absurd!’ cried Branston. ‘ Woman, you are mad!’ 

‘ Well, mad or not, Ill have that much, or I go and give myself 
up, and tell all I know.’ 

They talked together for some time longer in low earnest tones. 
Branston at last undertook to give her what money he could to 
enable her to get away. He had only a few pounds in his purse, 
and cheques were unavailable; but Martha would go to Hettington 
that night, where she had a brother, and await his final answer. 
Hettington was a large manufacturing town, and she would bé toler- 
ably safe there if she kept herself to the house. There was a night- 
train from the junction a few miles off, to which Martha could walk 
across the woods. 

Martha disappeared as she had come, by the passage in the 
wall, to which there was an entrance in the garde-robe by a 
sliding panel. Branston had known all his life of the existence of 
this passage, which had concealed many a plotter and malignant in 
days gone by; but this communication with the closet was a modern 
improvement of which he had been kept in complete ignorance. 
The passage had its exit in an old toolhouse devoted to the lumber 
of the gardener’s craft—broken pots, last year’s pea-sticks, and other 
waifs and strays. The entrance was closed by a thick door of oak 
studded with massive nails, and strongly secured on the inside with 
a huge wooden bar that bolted into the solid stonework half a foot 
on each side. 

Martha undid the fastenings, and passed out into the starlit 
night, directing her steps briskly towards the hill. She had hardly, 
however, passed the boundary-gate of Meering, when a man sprang 
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out of the ditch at the roadside and clutched her firmly by the 
arm. 

‘ Hi, Mengs,’ he cried, in a subdued voice, ‘come here; I’ve 
nabbed her.’ 

It was Limpet the keeper; and Mengs appeared next moment. 
The two men, each holding her by the arm, hurried her quickly 
away in spite of her screams and struggles. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BEGINNING OF DESOLATION, 


Branston, all unconscious of the fate of Martha Rogers, left 
early in the morning for Redport, where he had much election busi- 
ness to do. It was a deplorably wet morning; nothing to be seen 
outside but mist and rain, nothing to be heard but the monotonous 
downpour and the quick splash of water from the gutter-pipes choked 
with dead leaves, descending in cascades from the eaves. 

There was an end of everything now, Mary thought, as she sat 
listlessly, with her hands in her lap, listening to the melancholy 
drip. Her romance had reached the last page, and there was no 
happy dénouement. Her life would now flow on in dull unendurable 
fashion. She would become a pensionnaire with Miss Parmenter ; 
she would sink into this feather-bed existence without hope of release. 
Sir Norton was one of those lovers, no doubt, of Goethe’s type, who 
take a girl’s heart for a hornbook, or try to complete their elixir 
with the life-blood of a young maiden. He had seen that her heart 
had gone out to him, and then his course was completed; he had 
ridden away without another word to say. For last night, if ever, 
he would have spoken ; and now she should see him no more, he 
would be ever silent to her. 

With her sorrow there was mixed an abundance of anger—anger 
that she could not pluck out this image from her heart and cast it 
from her. What was this youth to her that his shadow should 
darken her life? Why did she open her heart to him, and why 
could she not now close it again? When the bud is opened, can you 
force its petals back into the tight green calyx? Alas, there is 
no going back to the happy unconscious time ! 

A dull painful gnawing went on at her heart as she thought out 


_ all this. There was nothing to take her away from herself, to make 


her forget her troubles. She wandered aimlessly about from room 
to room, no longer interested in anything about them; they were 
her own no longer. All was dreary and desolate. She went to the 
piano, and tried to sing and play; but she could produce nothing 
but discord. She opened her casket and turned over her jewels ; 
but these seemed all lifeless and dull; there was no sparkle in the 
gems, no lustre. 
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What a cheerful sound was the rattle of wheels and the crunch- 
ing of gravel on the drive, and the peal of the hall-bell resounding 
through the house! It might, after all, really be some one from 
Knowlesthorpe. No, it was only uncle Fred ; welcome enough too, 
after the first disappointment. 

Captain Montacute was out of spirits, and not at all like his 
usual self. ‘ Mary,’ he said, ‘I want you to come and take care of 
your uncle for a bit. I’m tired of this Redport. I want a little more 
life and change. Let us go to Brighton, you and I. It’s just about 
the liveliest time there, they tell me.’ 

‘I should like it very much—ever so much better than going 
to Miss Parmenter, which papa threatens me with; but do you 
think he will like it ?’ 

‘Let us go into Redport and ask him,’ said Captain Fred; ‘we 
shall find him at his committee-room. Strike while the iron is hot. 
Why, what have you got here, Mary—trinkets ?’ 

‘ They were my poor mother’s,’ said Mary softly. ‘ Papa has 
just given them to me. They are all to be reset. But one of the 
prettiest things of them all was broken last night. A miniature in 
a case, set with turquoises and diamonds—a miniature of you, uncle 
Fred, in ivory.’ 

‘No, not of me, my pet,’ said the Captain. ‘I never was put on 
anything of that sort.’ 

‘ Well, whoever it was of, young Ogbrooke was here waiting for 
papa, and he let it fall and trod upon it. Was it not careless ?’ 

‘Ay,’ said the Captain absently; ‘ay, it was so—careless enough.’ 
And then there was a long pause, during which he sat with his head 
buried in his hands. ‘O Mary, Mary,’ he burst forth bitterly, 
‘ however can I tell you?’ 

‘Why, what is the matter?’ cried Mary, trembling like a leaf 
as she saw her uncle’s face, which had now turned ashen pale. 
‘What has happened? Is it papa—is he ill? O, take me to him!’ 

‘No, no, it isn’t that,’ said Montacute, half choked with emotion ; 
‘not that. Mary, they’ve arrested him—taken him to prison.’ 

‘What, to prison, my papa? How dare they!’ cried Mary, her 
eyes blazing fire, her hands clenched, the nails driven into the palm. 
‘ Who has dared—’ 

‘O my dear, my pet, you must come away with me; you can’t 
stop here. There may be people here to search the place directly. 
You shall go away with me.’ 

‘I shall go where papa is,’ said Mary. ‘I shall not leave him; 
take me to him directly.’ 
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THE capital of Norway, floating, as it were, on the waters of the 
Christiania Fjord, has become preéminent amongst the cities of 
Europe for beauty of situation ; and has even been set forward as a 
rival, in this respect, to Venice and Stockholm, than which no town 
could be more picturesque. Professor J. D. Forbes’ opinion that the 
beauty of Christiania has been over-rated, however much of truth it 
may possess, does not detract from the merit of the situation; and 
it is certain that the view of the city from the water is exceedingly 
novel and striking. The quaint old red houses; the massive ware- 
houses ; the tall spires; the gigantic palace in the distant back- 
ground, vieing with the hills themselves for height ; the dark pines 
which clothe the surrounding country; the bright blue water of the 
fjord; and the shipping that rides upon its surface—all combine to 
form a picture which is very pleasing and interesting. 

The age when Norway was but little sought by the tourist is 
now, unhappily, a period not, truly, of remote antiquity, but still of 
no considerable distance from our own time. France and Germany 
send their annual gang of holiday-makers to the fjall and fjord, 
while America contributes to the general influx; and England, ever 
foremost in this respect, despatches shoals of tourists to shoot and 
fish, and drive the carriole through the justly-famed scenery of the 
Norseman’s home. 

Guide-books to the wonders of the land have appeared in num- 
bers, and various visitors have set on record their own experiences 
of flad brod and gammal ost, of salmon, carrioles, and perchance 
elk ; but of all books none is so quaint, curious, and original as that 
of the courier Blix. 

The ingenious author of this charming little volume, which is 
sold in Christiania for the moderate sum of one mark (about ten- 
pence), who describes himself as ‘ Your most respectfully servant, 
F. A. Blix,’ after devoting a few words to introduce himself, plunges 
at once into a description of the city. ‘Christiania,’ he says, 
‘ founded 1624, by King Christian the 4th, is, as for the proper 
city, built very regular and fine.’ It contains ‘ 8 churchs,’ at pre- 
sent, but ‘ one or two new churchs, too, are to be built, which is 
highly necessary, for the many of the inhabitants is growing year 
for year.’ It is presumed that these inhabitants, who ‘grow year 
for year,’ increase so much in size, that pews which originally held 
six, in time come to hold only two or three, whence more accommo- 
dation is necessary; or is it merely our author’s facetious mode of 
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intimating that here, as in most other towns, there is an annually 
increasing population ? 

‘ The streets of the city,’ we are told, ‘are straight and large, 
and alltogether well pavemented, and in the night lightened with 
gas. The proper city is surrounded by the suburbs.’ It would be 
curious to hear of a city which was not surrounded by the suburbs; 
as also to know a city which was ‘ lightened with gas’ at any other 
time than night, as a rule. There are public buildings in Christi- 
ania, of course, and ‘ several establishments for information, des- 
tined for boys and girls, together with any other establishments, 
founded for more specially use, among which the academy of science, 
together with the national gallery.’ The former of these the unso- 
phisticated call schools; a very commonplace word beside our 
author’s sonorous phrase. ‘At Christiania and its nearest environs 
is a not quite inconsiderable manufactory-business . . . a fabric 
for pack of cards, a stone draw, &c. Into and at the city it is set- 
a-going several important distilleries.’ 

Commerce, of course, flourishes ; ‘ for not only consumes Christi- 
ania, as the greatest and most important town in the kingdom, 
great deal necessary, and luxury, articles from foreign countries, 
but it furnishes its considerable environ-places, and the many 
smaller towns, which are situated on both sides of the Christiania 
fjord. A very lively coasting exists, therefore, with these.’ 

Mr. Blix concludes his general description of the town in the 
following words: ‘ Of the about 70,000 inhabitants, which Christi- 
ania with its suburbs has, is about 7 natives, Norway-men. The 
rest is strangers, for the greatest deal Germans and Englishmen. 
There is also a deal Jews, of which the most part are merchants.’ 

Having disposed of the ‘ proper town’ in seventeen pages, the 
author proceeds to particularise the individual sights of interest, 
commencing with the royal Norwegian palace. ‘ The stranger,’ he 
assures us, ‘ who wishes to visit the building inside can do it every 
day, on addressing himself to the porter, who lives in a part of the 
cellar-floor, and this person is always ready to show the stranger 
round, and it is understood that the stranger will give him a little 
for his trouble.’ 

Next comes the ‘ parlaments-building,’ which ‘is very pretty, and 
built in the latest style. This also is to be seen by addressing the 
porter, who lives in the cellar. This man is also very serviceable, 
and expects a little remembering of the stranger.’ 

Then there is the museum, &c., which ‘ are for the most to be 
seen every day; but it would be the best for the stranger, if he will 
have any profit of it, to take a courier with him, ora young student, 
who understands the language, for explaining.’ A courier, certainly; 
especially Mr. Blix, we presume. At the national gallery, also, one 
must spend a moment. ‘It is worth to see. Here you can see 
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pictures of objects, relative to the customs and fashions of the Nor- 
wegian people, very old and yet existing.’ Does this mean that the 
customs and fashions are antique, or that one is to be shown por- 
traits of the oldest man in the parish ? 

Of the ‘ union of arts’ we learn that ‘ the collections are custom- 
ably open for the members every afternoon between 12—2 o’clock, 
and for publicum Saturday and Sunday forenoon 114 o'clock, for a 
payment of twopence and a halfpenny, or six Norwegian shilling.’ 

Oskarshal is a great attraction: ‘ 3 hours drive with a coach is 
necessary for to reach it.. . . At the so-named Tydskestrand one 
takes to the left, and comes now on the territory of Ladegaardsden. 
Here you see everywhere you go extremely fine summer villas with 
their park and garden foundations, until you stop at Oskarshal, on 
which place you must address yourself to the porter if you will see 
the villa insides; and now you must show him your ticket, which is 
to receive by the manager of the hotel in which you are lodging, be- 
fore the departure from the city. Customaily every bodmanager 
provides manager you with such thickets. . . . Here is the same 
case as at other places: you must give the porter a little for his 
trouble.’ This perpetual reminder to tip the guides leads one to 
imagine that poor Blix has not always found the duties of cicerone 
so remunerative as his hopes had anticipated. 

Here, however, is a useful hint. ‘It is necessary to accord 
with the coachman to set off for the hour or for the whole trip’— 
an apt illustration of an ancient adage, which may be converted 
into ‘ Set a courier to catch a coachman !’ 

‘ Another trip for Elviigen to Dalbak is also worth the trouble 
for them who wish to see the quiet dark wood and the easy moun- 
tain seas, but a wide finer trip is it to take the way northwards, 
passing Lutdalen and Lutvangen to Lutvandet, from which spot 
you can reach the north end of Sarabraaten at boat, where you will 
find a little house called Fagerholdt, and from here you can reach 
Christiania by passing Trosternud.’ 

Perhaps the most charming of Blix’s compositions is that called 
‘A Travel around Christiania :’ 

‘When you will undertake such a travel,’ says the worthy courier, 
‘you will do best in agreeing with the coachman for the hour, after 
the constant fare for one person or many together in one coach. 
For example, you set out from the city’s market-place, the railway- 
square, or the parliament-house, on which places the constant sta- 
tions for the cabs are to be found, and which at every time are obligéd 
to be driven after the fares from early in the morning to eleven 
o’clock evening; but after this time they are not obliged to drive 
after the constant fares. It is always reasonable of the stranger to 
note the number of the cab, the hour, and therenext to make one’s self 
acquainted with the fares for to escape later incommodations; so on 
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stats, for example, at first through Mollergaden, which street leads to 
Maridalsveien (road) and Sagene (the ,, saw-mills‘‘) along and across 
the Akersely (river), where you pass manufactory after manufactory, 
farther over Griinerlokken, where now several new-founded streets 
are to be found, to Throndhjemsveien through Storgaden, and far- 
ther to Oslo to Kongshavn.... 

‘ Rigshospitalet,’ says Blix, ‘is situated in the upper end of 
Akersgaden, near Trefoldighetskirken (church). For everybody who 
has interesting for to visit it is opportunity by addvessing one’s self 
to the authorities who lives there.’ No doubt! 

The candid courier discourses pleasantly of the hotels. He is, 
it would appear, charmed with the Victoria Hotel. ‘It has a fine 
entrance and yard-room between the buildings, a beautiful foun- 
tain, besides an extremely fine veranda in the 2th floor in the back 
building. Here can the stranger be served in all languages.’ In- 
cluding Chinese, Tahitian, and any dialect of the North American 
Indians, no doubt, Mr. Blix acting as interpreter. ‘The hotel is 
lent to the strangers disposition, for it exists no public restaura- 
tion there.’ The Hotel Kronprinsesse Louise is also recommended 
by the impartial Blix. ‘It is undergone several new reparations 
and amendments after the present pretensions,’ he adds. 

One or two hotels are mentioned as suitable for the stranger 
‘with not too great pretensions ;’ and finally, we have ‘ Wyller’s 
restauration, situated at Paleebryggen upon the railway’s ground. I 
will not forget to speak about this place. Here comes the mass of 
the English sailor’s, engenear’s, and fabric-labourers in their leisure 
hours for to meet with their countrymen, and where they to their 
own comfort can accommodate themselves in their own countries 
manner. The host is very honest and civil.’ Would not the reader 
like to try this charming place ? 

Mr. Blix is in frequent apprehensions about the coachmen, con- 
stantly reminding us that it will be ‘best to accord with them ;’ 
but he forgets them in time, and turns his attention to ‘ collections 
of antiquities.’ ‘Such,’ he says, ‘is to be found at several mer- 
chants.... At Mr. Bennett, Store Strandgade, quite near the 
railway square, is occasion for a stranger, who will spend his time 
with travels through Norway, to get so many karioler as he desires 
to moderate payment for shorter or longer time, especially at Mr. 
De Coninck, who has a great collection of wood-carving articles, 
and who has revived this art in Norway. You can obtain prospects 
and drawings of several parts of the country, besides a collection 


_ photographies of landscapes as of national costumes, which collec- 


tion is very well assorted and worth to be seen. These costumes,’ 
we are assured, ‘are used to this very day in our mountain districts.’ 

‘ A little of these articles the stranger ought buy, as a remem- 
bering of his traveling in Norway.’ 
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‘ Ollendorffs dowry-business.’ This sounds rather like an asso- 
ciation for providing dots. Can it be? ‘This,’ says Blix, ‘you 
will find in Kirkegaden, near the towns market-place, where the 
magazine is in three floors. This is the greatest in our country, 
and the effects are fabricated in our own fabrics. Here you can 
get a complete furniture and dowry; besides here are several things. 
which will amuse a stranger to see.’ One has frequently heard of 
considerable amusement being derived from a dowry ere now. 

Blix translates Norges Hypothekbank as ‘the division of the 
Norwegian bank.’ Is the entertaining courier really under the im- 
pression that he has arrived at a correct interpretation ?—is he igno- 
rant of the interesting process known as hypothecation ?—has he, in 
a word, no uncle? ‘ Besides it is several borrow-banks which lend 
money out against to discount obligations, and besides other lending- 
houses which lend out money upon effects against moderate rents.’ 

Elegant euphuism! Blix has an uncle. What does he mean 
by ‘ Bank and chance-money-offices-firma’s’ ? 

Here is a word for the afflicted: ‘ Gout-apparator Bodin, who 
lives at the so-named Galgebjerg, is worth to take notice of; for he 
has made several wholesome cures with his apparates.’ 

One must ‘ accord’ with a coachman, it has already appeared ; 
but a boat must be hired ‘ after accorded convention with the boat- 
keeper,’ whatever that may be. 

The martial soul of Blix is aroused to enthusiasm when he 
writes of ‘ the review-place, Gardermoen.’ ‘ The stranger,’ he says, 
‘who might wish to take a trip for to visit one review-place, can 
travel on the railway from Christiania eight o’clock in the morning, 
and step out by the station Trdgstad; so on takes a walk of five 
hours and a quarter, or, if he wishes, he can get a horse, which to 
every time is to be received, and then on arrives to the review-place, 
where refreshments are to be received. Thereupon you return on 
the railway to Christiania, which you reach the same evening.’ 

Should the visitor desire to find a faithful messenger, he must 
employ one of the ‘ town commissioners’—rather a lofty title for a 
simple commissionaire—who ‘are altogether faithful people, and 
stand under the control of their chief M. Just, who has his office in 
Mollergaden by joiner Holdtfodt, and who guarantees for every com- 
mission you might give them to do for until a value ten dollars, if 
grievance or demand for compensation arrives in twenty-four hours.’ 
There are also the ‘ established carriers,’ distinguished in- the same 
manner for their remarkable trustworthiness. ‘ For this time but 
seven persons, who also have a chief. These persons are recog- 
nised on a cap with a blue border and white cord, besides number. 
They also are faithful people, which the stranger can trust upon.’ 

By no means must the visitor to Christiania forget to make his 
way to the Studenterlunden, where ‘ the music blows nearly every 
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evening ;’ nor must he omit the ‘ park-foundation around the royal 
palace.’ ‘It will not be without interesting to speak a little about 
this spot. The walker will here find a very agreeable place of re- 
fuge during the hot summer days, and receive an agreeable coolness. 
During his walk behind the palace the visitor will pass the gar- 
dener’s house, and the fine ponds with their fishes, swans, and 
fountains. During a such walk we will recommend to lay the way 
through Homansbyen (city) in order to see the many pretty build- 
ings, for the most part with beautiful park-foundations before them.’ 

‘ Etterstad,’ proceeds the worthy Blix, ‘ is the name of a great 
plain on the east-end of the town, which is used for exercising the 
soldiers of every arms. These march off from the city in the morn- 
ing and return in the evening; no more notice of this.’ 

Having disposed of the city and all its manifold wonders, our 
author favours us with his advice, which is especially addressed to 
‘ the traveller, who not has time for long travels through Norway.’ 

‘I will especially recommend a fine summer day,’ he says, ‘ as 
the most agreeable manner to consume the time, on spectating the 
many exchanges and beautiful scenes of nature. This you can do 
on the travel by steamboat and by railway and by rowing. Cer- 
tainly will the stranger, who has but short time to his disposition, 
before he leaves Christiania be very glad for having done this trip.’ 

Occasionally the worthy Blix rises to most surpassing eloquence. 
What, for instance, could exceed the following in rhetorical beauty ? 

‘In the last summer has Stubdal been visited of several travel- 
lers, young and old, from the capital, which a person, who has been 
there the last autumn has told; but when this place not publicly is 
described, these few words perhaps will not be unwelcome. Just to 
recommend this spot to the traveller, who has strength, time, and 
opportunity to mount and visit our mountains and mountain-tracts 
is not our opinion; but as there in the capital is a great deal men 
of business, old men and scool-children, who in the summer long 
for a grove-trip and to come out in the free nature, it is certain, 
that you not easy will find a place near the city which is so fit as 
this.’ 

Let not posterity forget that Christiania has given birth to a 
historian, who, while he could devote his time to chronicling the 
wonders of his native town, possessed the power of setting down the 
history in a foreign language. All honour to Blix! Christiania, 
Norway, nay, all Europe, should be proud to possess such a man ; 
and England should certainly rejoice that such a literary treasure 
has been added to the many historical masterpieces written in her 
language. 

THOMAS SHAIRP. 
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In dealing with the home of the present day one is overwhelmed 
with the complexity ofthe subject. Where shall we begin? Shall 
we commence with the ten-pound householder, the compounded-for 
ratepayer, or shall we soar into empyrean regions and discourse of 
the amenities of ducal dwellings, or of those august abodes where all 
the domestic virtues flourish hand in hand with regal splendour and 
the ceremonies of state ? 

In truth we shall avoid either extreme. Itis the middle-class 
home of cities that is especially characteristic of the age, and affords 
the most instructive problem for discussion. 

It isa wonderful thing to witness the miles upon miles of streets 
and squares that contain the residences of the middle class, to reflect 
upon the fact that here are innumerable families living, divided one 
from the other by a partition half a brick in thickness, who are 
yet as far from each other in thought and feeling as if they were 
denizens of different quarters of the globe. Here in the midst of this 
huge metropolis is a vast isolation that the mind refuses to realise. 

Yet here we dwell side by side year after year end. The happy 
home-coming, with portmanteaus and holland-covered boxes, the 
doctor’s buggy, the trim baby at the window, perhaps the ugly under- 
taker’s box—these tell us something of our neighbours’ way in life; 

‘and then perhaps a hige van comes and carries off all their belong- 
ings, and you see them no more. It is an almost new thing, this 
isolation of the home—new and portentous in the history of our 
race. There was nothing like it in the civilisation of Greece. There 
every man had his deme, to which he belonged; he knew his neigh- 
bour, who might be his front-rank man next time the militia of 
the city went out to battle. There was something more ofit in the 
later days of old Rome, when the decaying body corporate was a mere 
collection of separate atoms—absit omen. There was nothing of this 
in medieval life, when every man had his place and ranked himself 
in guild or company. 

But now local centres have decayed and lost their attractive force ; 
the inner bonds of society have dissolved; organic change proceeds, 
and new combinations are formed. Below, a growing self-organisa- 
tion combined in the interests of labour; above, a concentration of 
capital united by fear; between the two, a helpless middle class, a 
powerless disorganised mass. 

The thought of this centralisation, this isolation, this utter lone- 
liness of life, rides upon one like a nightmare, and calls forth por- 
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tentous visions of a future in which the human race is seen the 
toiling panting slaves of the inexorable machines they have created. 

Happily a more dispassionate view does not confirm these gloomy 
prognostics. The weight and power of the proletariat will increase, 
no doubt. Hard times are in store for the middle classes proper, 
but no progress can be made without the pressure of necessity ; and 
the result may well be ‘ vast improvements’ in our social organisa- 
tion and the reintegration of the social bond. 

At once the strength and weakness of our present status is the 
‘home.’ It isa strength, inasmuch as the unit of the family is the 
most powerful basis of a state’s well-being. It is a weakness, be- 
cause a want of proper system makes it an undue burden on the 
shoulders of its maintainers. The intelligent, active, useful member 
of society, the father of the family, the founder of the home, the 
strength and ornament of the state, is overweighted. There is no 
doubt of that. He must make superhuman efforts to improve his 
position; if he stands still, he must retrograde. 

The one great defect of the home as at present constituted is that 
it involves a relationship which has almost ceased to be an existing 
force. We mean domestic servitude. Here is the great pinch of 
the matter. Your income may be amply sufficient for the supply of 
your wife, your children, and the occasional exercise of hospitality— 
it is insufficient to supply that unknown. quantity consumed and 
wasted in your kitchen. 

Examine the matter a little, and reflect how much this kitchen 
and its appurtenances cost you. Two stories in your house in the first 
place, the basement and the upper story—an enormous supply of 


coal to the devouring maw of that kitchen range. Stores without end - 


over the consumption of which you can exercise little effective con- 
trol. Then there are wages every quarter competing with the rates, 
the rent, and the taxes to deplete the purse of the unfortunate house- 
holder. And with it all do you get ease, comfort, meals properly 
cooked, and a fair exemption from worry? Are your children well 
attended to and acquiring the habits of their class ? 

On the other hand, what is the condition of the servants you 


. employ? Are they well-disciplined? Are their morals well cared 


for? Do you stand to these young inexperienced women, exposed 
to all the temptations of a dissipated city, as a faithful guardian and 
adviser? Do you care for their future and seek to establish them 
in life? You probably repudiate this part of the matter altogether. 
If you were ever so anxious to carry out these duties you would find 
it practically impossible. 

Clearly the relationship of master and servant is dying out, and 
is being replaced by a purely commercial bond. You hire and they 
sell so much service, and naturally they give you as little for your 
money as they can, compatible with getting wages at all. Clearly, 
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too, you must organise your home on a new principle if you would 
obtain the full benefit of your expenditure. 

So far we have considered the matter from the point of view of 
Paterfamilias, but women are still more interested in a better organ- 
isation of social forces. It is upon them that the stress of modern 
life is most severe. Who can contemplate without pain Materfa- 
milias of limited means, her pallid careworn face, her figure worn 
out of shape, and reflect that a few years of married life have trans- 
formed the handsome merry girl you once knew into this embodi- 
ment of anxious care! And what has done it? Want of proper 
attendance, of proper rest at critical times ; worry most of all, cease- 
less worry—the making of bricks without straw, the ineffectual la- 
bours that sicken the heart. The children too, who have rarely seen 
any higher intellectual side to their parents’ lives, also have seized 
with natural adaptability the salient bad habits of a succession of 
ill-regulated servants—have they not suffered physically and mentally 
under this incubus of an effete domestic servitude ? 

Now servants’ homes, servants’ refuges, and so on, although 
admirable in themselves as palliatives of great evils, do not touch 
the real root of the evil. The remedy is simply this—to dispense, 
as far as the middle classes are concerned, with servants altogether. 
And the main obstacle to this most desirable result is the (medizval) 
kitchen, which should have no place in modern economy. 

Abolish the kitchen and its wasteful costly fire—supply its place 
by public kitchens, where the necessaries of life can be obtained, well- 
cooked, at reasonable prices—and you not only economise the re- 
sources of the nation, but you open out a future of real and lasting 
improvement to the middle classes of society. There is no possible 
reason why all the heavy processes of the house—the bed-making, 
the sweeping, the boot-cleaning—should not be performed by skilled 
labour daily contracted for. There are thousands of young girls, too, 
of fair education and refined habits who would be all the better for 
an apprenticeship to the rearing and training of children, and who, 
when once we had abolished menial service and its lowering condi- 
tions, would be available as companions and assistants to the Mater- 
familias. For it is in the rearing and education of a powerful and 
educated race that the true mission of woman lies. 

Inexorable necessity is preaching far more forcibly than we can 
do the urgency of some change. The home, the heavy costly home, 
with its clinging parasites, its isolation, its unrelieved troubles, has 
become a grievous burden. ‘ ’Twas bright, ’twas heavenly; but ’tis 
past.’ Let us turn with hope to the home of the future. __F. T. 
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A WOODLAND STUDY 


THRovGH pleasant paths and flowery ways, : 
Through leafy woodland colonnades, 
Where e’en at noon the sun’s keen gaze 
Could scarcely reach, we two had stray’d. 
All left behind the glare and strife— 
The din and babel of existence ; 
Save us no trace of social life 
In that enchanting silvan distance. 


And then beside a giant tree, 

The remnant of some ancient race, 
Whose gnarléd roots your throne might be, 
We made a while our resting-place. 

Here lichen moss and fern and flower, 
There carpet soft as velvet spread : 

Forget you, love, that happy hour ? 
Would you recall the words you said ? 


The throstle pour’d his liquid lay; 

The vagrant bee pass’d tuneful by ; 
And there along its pebbly way 

The gleaming brooklet murmur’d nigh. 
I heeded not the throstle’s tone, 

Nor saw the brooklet’s silver shine ; 
I held your hand, your heart, my own ; 

I only knew that you were mine. 


I cared not else to know; for while 
We rested in that woodland place, 
My sun, my love, was in your smile, 
And heaven itself within your face. 
So what for me was bloom or flower, 
Or arching branches over head ? 
Can I forget that happy hour ? 
Do you regret the words you said ? 


T. H. §. ESCOTT. 


Tump Series, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XXIV. 











MY FIRST CLIENT 
A Reminiscence of the Horth-east Circuit 


BY PERCY BOYD 


* Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus, 

Sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulsat.’—HoRAT. 
Tue Bar of Ireland has time out of mind attracted to its ranks 
whatever of genius, eloquence, wit, and learning still survives in that 
green but unfortunate country. It was once a profession of aristo- 
cratic pretension; but that time has long gone by. It has, how- 
ever, great traditions. In evil days, when men’s minds failed them 
for fear, the Irish Bar showed a lofty spirit of independence, which 
was assailed in vain by the frowns of power, and was proof against 
the subtle influences by which a hostile government seeks to under- 
mine the intellectual energy of a nation. 

Of the six circuits into which the country is divided, the most 
distinguished was beyond all doubt the North-east, or, as it is more 
familiarly called, the Bleachers’ Circuit—because it comprised within 
its range those parts of the province of Ulster which were noted for 
the production of the staple manufacture of the North of Ireland. 
The passing traveller saw with surprise whole acres of meadow and 
pasture land whose rich emerald hue contrasted strangely with the 
wreaths of what at first sight appeared to be glistening snow, but 
in reality were webs of linen spread out to whiten under the com- 
bined influence of dew, sunshine, and rain. 

I have called this circuit distinguished not without reason. It 
has within my recollection given to the State at least three Lord 
Chancellors,* a brace or so of Chief Justices,f besides Chairmen of 
Counties and Queen’s Counsel innumerable. To belong to such a 
body was in itself an honour; for however eminent by their profes- 
sional attainments, the members of the North-east Circuit were still 
more remarkable for their social qualities and the esprit de corps by 
which they were animated. The father, as we termed the senior 
member of the circuit, was famous for his learning, and for the in- 
trepid front he had shown in fighting the battle of life, as well as 
for the spirit with which he repelled the overtures of a government 
from which in early life he had received serious injury. I think I 
can see this old gentleman now, as he sits at the head of the table, 
with his fine bald head fringed with silver hair thrown slightly back, 
and his clear hazel eyes glancing from drooping lids upon his five- 


* Sir Maziere Brady, Sir Joseph Napier, and Lord O’dagan, 
t The Right Hon. James Whiteside being one, 
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and-forty sons, as he was pleased to term the members of the Bar of 
which he was president. It was the duty of the junior every day 
after dinner to propose the president’s health, as well as to take care 
of the wine, of which we generally had a good cellar in each circuit 
town. The junior, in addition to his professional knowledge, which 
was supposed to be profound, was understood to be skilful in com- 
pounding a bowl of Bishop, and was a neat hand at the preparation 
of devilled turkeys, with other delicacies of a like nature. Our calendar 
was seldom avery heavy one; of agrarian outrages, and of the more seri- 
ous class of offences against property or person, the province of Ulster 
was free. In the Civil Court there was generally a watercourse case, 
disputed contracts from Belfast, and actions for breach of promise 
or seduction (for the Ulster Presbyterian is not the most moral man 
in the world), in which the injured beauty sought heavy damages and 
gave her evidence with vindictive ferocity. 

The attention of the judge of the Crown Court was much oc- 
cupied with that class of offences against law and order which 
came under the definition of breaches of the Procession Act. The 
population of Ulster, loyal to the heart’s core, had long been in 
the habit of celebrating the anniversaries of such events as the 
battles of the Boyne and Aughrim, with which the memory of the 
great and good King William, as they called him, was indissolubly 
associated, by marching in military array, with bands playing party 
tunes, and banners of orange and blue marked with the famous 
watchword of ‘No Surrender.’ These demonstrations gave such 
offence to that portion of the population who professed another 
faith, and to whom the ‘ glorious, pious, and immortal memory’ was 
not an agreeable recollection, that frequent riots took place, and so 
much bad feeling prevailed that the government of the day deter- 
mined to pass an enactment* making all such processions illegal. But 
they might as well have attempted to stop the tide at its flood. A 
reverence for great traditions and an attachment to the Protestant 
faith are qualities so deeply engrafted in the nature of the Ulster yeo- 
man, that no power on earth can eradicate them. The Orangemen 
therefore continued to celebrate as usual these famous anniversaries. 
They went on beating their big drums and flaunting their purple 
banners fringed with gold, in utter disregard of the Act and in con- 
tempt of its penal consequences. Examples were made of many of 
the ringleaders, and it was not unusual to see, in an assize-town, a 
whole dockful of respectable-looking, well-to-do men, who had com- 
mitted no moral offence and were guilty of no crime except a little 
extra loyalty. But the action of the legislature in prohibiting these 
processions was regarded by the Roman- catholic section of the 
community as a sort of party triumph ; and these misguided people 
thought they were doing the State a service by attacking the Orange- 

* This act has since been repealed, 
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men on every possible occasion. They often did so with impunity. 
It was considered quite a praiseworthy exploit to waylay a procession 
and fire at it from an ambuscade. Many a solitary Orangeman 
returning from his day’s work, as he staggered under the weight of 
his drum, met death by the bullet of an unseen assassin. A serious 
riot had recently occurred in the county of Down—a body of pro- 
cessionists returning from the celebration of one of their anniversaries 
had been fired at, but there chanced to be among their ranks an old 
pensioner who understood something of the science of strategy, and 
he skilfully conducted a party so as to turn the flank of the assailants, 
which was broken by a sharp fire, and many of its members were 
driven into the river Bann, where they were drowned. Alarmed by 
the sound of firing, a party of the constabulary, whose barracks were 
at hand, arrived at the scene of action too late to prevent the mis- 
chief. This affair was called the great Drumballyroney murder ; 
and six of the Orange party who had been arrested were to be put 
on their trial at the spring assizes of Downpatrick in the year 184—. 

The fact of several Protestants to be tried for wilful murder 
while not one of the aggressors had been made amenable, under the 
auspices of a government supposed to owe its political existence to 
the influence of O’Connell, caused a profound sensation. The pas- 
sions of the Protestant population were deeply stirred ; the Attorney- 
general of the day was to conduct the case in person, and the pro- 
secution was looked upon in the light of a direct insult to the loyalty 
of Ulster. 

At the time I refer to there resided in the town of Downpatrick, 
and for aught I know to the contrary he may be living there still, a 
certain rough-and-ready country practitioner who had considerable 
skill in arranging defences. James M‘Coskey enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the great country squires, and, as a natural consequence, 
was employed by their tenantry. He was a stout-built, shock-headed 
solicitor, with an intelligent sunburnt countenance, lighted-up by an 
eye of uncommon shrewdness. His snub nose, with broad distended 
nostrils, seemed formed by nature to scent from afar the incipient 
lawsuit. Although he did not squint, yet by long habit he had 
acquired the art of fastening one of those intelligent eyes upon the 
judge, so as to take in his every gesture, while the other rested on 
the jury. I fancy I have occasionally observed the lid of that jury 
eye affected by a spasmodic contraction, very strongly resembling 
what is yulgarly called a wink. Mr. M‘Coskey was not only a suc- 
cessful practitioner, but an honest good-hearted fellow. With the aid 
of his services as solicitor, and Mr. Talkemover, Q.C., as counsel, any 
sanguinary-minded Orangeman might go forth with a six-shooting 
revolver and in broad daylight take six pot-shots at so many Papists, 
and the chances were he would escape with impunity. A gentleman 
named Gray—Mr. Samuel Gray, if I recollect right—did something 
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of the sort, and although he was tried on several occasions for his 
life, died at last, in the odour of reputed sanctity, of old age in his bed, 
surrounded by his grandchildren. 

The town of Downpatrick, as every schoolboy knows, is justly 
celebrated as the birthplace of that famous saint who banished all 
foul beasts and reptiles from Ireland, and, according to the burden 
of the song, shut up the old serpent himself in a box, which he cast 


into the sea ; 
‘He drove the frogs into the bogs, 
And banish’d all the varmint,’ 


This handsome county town is situated on the slope of a hill, near 
the top of which stands the cathedral. Hard by the sacred edifice is 
the court-house. More years have rolled by than I care to re- 
member, and yet the internal arrangements of that building rise 
before me as plainly as if I had seen it only yesterday. There is 
the box or pen appointed for the use of the Bar, immediately behind 
which is the jury-box ; lower down there is a table for the conve- 
nience of the attorneys and witnesses. To the right is the seat of 
judgment, and in front stands the dock, fenced round by a ‘ chevaux 
de frize’ of spikes. It was one day in the month of March, a.p. 
184—, that I was seated in that pen staring at Mr. Justice Roper— 
we called him ‘ Gryp’ from a playful way he had of dealing rather 
expeditiously with prisoners. I was wondering whether I should 
make a guinea at the assizes, and if not by what means I should 
transport myself and portmanteau to Carrickfergus, the next county 
town, like the man in Horace— 


‘Nescio quid meditans nugarum, et totus in illis,’ 


when I felt some one jog my elbow. Turning round I saw Mr. 
M‘Coskey. He had a fresh, clean, new brief of formidable dimensions, 
which he pushed towards me—holding it up in both hands much in 
the same manner as an affectionate mother gives you her favourite 
baby for inspection. 

‘This is a brief in the Drumballyroney murder case,’ he said ; 
‘you shall have your fee in the morning. The grand jury have not 
found true bills yet.’ 

Gracious heavens, a brief! I could scarcely believe the evi- 
dence of my senses. There it was, fresh, fair, and plump in its 
proportions, like some young beauty, and tied round the middle with 
a piece of new bright scarlet tape. A brief—the subject of all my 
midnight reveries and noonday dreams—come at last ! I thought of 
Lord Eldon and his first brief, of Erskine bearding Lord Ellen- 
borough in the Court of Queen’s Bench, of Brougham bothering 
poor old Lord Eskdale, and how I should like to do the same to 
‘Gryp.’ Icould have hugged M‘Coskey to my heart; but the dear 
man was covered all over with Lundyfoot snuff, which he took in 
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copious quantities, and to embrace him would have made me sneeze. 
I therefore endeavoured as well as I could to conceal my transports 
of gratitude, and having borrowed a brand-new red bag from a 
learned brother, Stuart Blacker, who was fresh from a pleader’s 
office in London—it was the latest thing out in bags—I put my brief 
into it, and hiring a small boy to carry it, I ordered him to walk be- 
fore me to my lodgings. When I had reached the sitting-room, which 
another professional friend and I shared in common, I threw myself 
into an armchair, and soon became completely absorbed in contem- 
plation of my treasure. 
On the outside was written ina fair round hand: 


The Queen at the Prosecution of M‘Curdle and others. 
Percy BULFINCH, Esq. 
_ Mr. TALKEMOVER, Q.C. 
With you { Mr, NEVEROUT. 


Fee, £5 5 0 

Within, what a mass of informations, examinations, and sugges- 
tions that document contained!—enough to puzzle the brains of Coke- 
Lyttleton himself. I plunged into the labyrinth ; then I went at it 
a second time, then a third, a fourth, when I became unconscious, 
and fell into a profound slumber. I dreamed I was an Orangeman 
beating a big drum, then I was in the dock being tried for murder ; 
M‘Coskey was the judge, looking like an old woman with a baby in 
her arms—the brief was the baby. He was pronouncing sentence: 
‘ You shall be hanged by the neck until you are dead; and may the 
Lord have mercy upon—’ 

Have mercy, indeed!: What was this? A violent shake, and a 
voice shouting in my ear: 

‘Counsellor, you have forgotten to lave the key’ (he pronounced 


it ‘kay’) ‘of the cellar. It’s dinner-time. There’s no wine, and 


Father Holmes is like to go raging mad for a dhrink !’ 
Good heavens! it was one of the hotel waiters sent to remind 


me how shamefully I had neglected my duty. I was the junior of _ 


the day, and in the agitation produced by the momentous occurrence 
of the morning, everything else had escaped my recollection. I handed 
the key to the waiter, and making a hasty toilette, followed him to 
the bar-room with the least possible delay. When I arrived, Father 
Holmes had already taken his seat ; but the majority of my learned 
brethren, being detained by a.cause which lasted late in the Civil 
Court, were only beginning to assemble. 

‘ Junior,’ shouted the old gentleman, as soon as his eye lighted 
on me, ‘ how is this, no wine? It is shocking to see a member of 
the Bar so totally lost to all sense of decorum as to keep the whole 
North-east without anything to drink. I'll have you tried immedi- 
ately after dinner for high treason or lese Majesty! I'll issue a spe- 
cial commission, by — I will!’ 
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‘ Father Holmes,’ exclaimed a tall, gawky, lanky fellow, with a 
wide mouth and red head—we called him ‘ The Phenomenon’—‘ our 
brother Bulfinch has got a brief; you must therefore excuse his 
inattention.’ 

‘A brief!’ And upon this the old gentleman emitted that sound 
which was, I think, peculiar to him; at least, I have never heard 
the same proceed from any other mortal. It resembled in some de- 
gree the danger-signal of a locomotive, and was at once expressive 
of wonder, contempt, and incredulity. 

‘ Phew-ew-ew-ew !’ said Father Holmes; ‘a brief! I should 
like to know who would have trusted him with a brief, if he had not 
the honour to belong to this illustrious body? Is that any reason 
why we should have no wine ?’ 

The force of this logic was irresistible. I applied myself to my 
duties, and the president was restored to equanimity by a decanter 
of Gordon’s superior old brown sherry. We had on that day invited 
the Attorney-general to dine with us; but he excused himself at the 
last moment, in consequence of a severe cold; so we detained his 
man-of-all-work, or devil, as he is called, whom he had sent with 
an apology, and made him assist us in drinking the wine we had 
provided for the entertainment of the first law officer of the Crown. 
Mr. Perrin—for that was the name of the Attorney-general’s devil 
—was seated next me. A flask of Cliquot placed in his vicinity 
made him communicative, and he plunged at once into the all-ab- 
sorbing topic of the hour, which of course was the great Drumbally- 
roney case. He had come from Dublin along with the Attorney- 
general, he said, who had just finished reading his brief as they _ 
reached ‘town.’ In that great man’s opinion there was evidence to 
convict a dozen. The Attorney-general was sure, he said, of a con- 
viction ; and if there was one, then ‘Gryp’ would be safe to hang 
every one of the prisoners; and a good thing it would be for the 
country, &c., Mr. Perrin considered, ‘ for party riots would cease in 
that part of Ireland at least for the next dozen years.’ 

‘What, hang six Protestants all in a row! We may have a 
word or two here to say before he does that,’ I said. 

‘ Who is for the defence ?’ 

‘I am,’ I replied, pufang with a sense of importance. 

‘Ah, yes; but who is your leader ?’ 

‘ Talkemover, Q.C.’ 

‘ What, the ‘‘ Artful Dodger’! O, then we shall have some fun ! 
That accounts for the Attorney-general’s coming down. He’ll lick 
the ‘‘Dodger’’ all to fits, see if he don’t, Bulfinch. Munch, crunch, 
munch ; we'll hang ’em all, every man Jack of them,’ said the Attor- 
ney-general’s devil, with his mouth full of turkey. 

Few who were present will ever forget the appearance presented 
by the usually quiet town of Downpatrick on the eventful day of 
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the great Drumballyroney trial. The morning had opened wet and 
gloomy; but at an early hour crowds from the adjacent villages 
poured in in one continuous stream. Mingled with the people were 
the equipages of many country gentlemen; for the six men now in 
peril of their lives belonged to an Orange lodge, whose ramifications 
spread far and wide. Mr. Justice Roper was attended from his 
lodgings by a strong military escort, and a force of the local consta- 
bulary, drawn up on the steps of the court-house, kept the crowd at 
bay. But an angry and excited population surged through the 
streets; the air was thick with hoarse murmurs; each Protestant 
looked into his neighbour’s face with doubt and dismay. The sky 
overhead was lowering, and far off in the distance might be heard the 
sound of a solitary drum beating the party tune of ‘ Croppies, lie down.’ 

A consultation had been fixed for an early hour; and punctually 
at nine o’clock I arrived at Mr. Talkemover’s lodgings, where I found 
Neverout, who was with us in the case, had already arrived. By him 
I was introduced to the great advocate, whom I found standing on 
the hearthrug with his back to the fire, his hands in his pockets, 
and a coat-tail subducted under either arm. On the table before 
him was his breakfast, scarcely touched; while by the side of the 
landlady’s best teapot, evidently burnished up for the occasion, lay the 
counsellor’s gold watch, with its ribbon and seals. This famous ad- 
vocate could never at any period of his life have been a handsome 
man; and age—for he must have been turned of sixty at the time 
—had not of course improved his appearance. His face was puckered 
by a thousand wrinkles; the corners of his mouth were tucked up 
with a most comical expression; and he wore a dark-brown curly 
wig, with a dash of gray in it. But his eye was full of intelligence ; 
it sparkled and flashed like a diamond. One could scarcely term 
the expression sinister ; but there was a saturnine expression in his 
face, which I suppose justified the junior bar in giving him the so- 
briquet of the ‘ Artful Dodger.’ He occupied a professional position 
in those days somewhat similar to that which Maitre ]’Achaud does 
at the present moment at the French Bar. In defending prisoners 
he was certainly without a rival; his extreme craft and his inimit- 
able tact had rescued many a man from imminent destruction. I 
thought the great man regarded me with rather a doubtful expres- 
sion (for I was young enough to be his grandson) as he extended 
two of his fingers for me to shake, and asked me what I thought of 
the case. I repeated to him what Mr. Perrin had let out the pre- 
vious day at dinner; but the ‘ Artful Dodger’ made light of it. 

‘Don’t let that disturb you,’ he said; ‘renegades are always 
truculent. The Attorney-general was a red-hot Orangeman in his 
youth ; but mind this, Mr. Bulfinch: you cannot possibly be too 
careful ; the lives of these six men are in great jeopardy, and a single 
indiscreet word might hang them all.’ 
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The interior of the court-house had been occupied from an early 
hour by the relatives and connections of the accused men ; and many 
good-looking women, respectably attired, whose anxious faces indi- 
cated their interest in the result, mingled in the throng. The judge 
had taken his seat as we entered. He was a man of dignified pre- 
sence, whose pale worn face, seamed with the lines of thought, 
showed traces of many a toilsome hour and midnight vigil. He 
had risen to his present eminence by sheer force of character and 
high professional attainments. His clear cool intellect was untinged 
by any party bias; he held the scales of justice with a firm but an 
impartial hand. In manner he was gentle and conciliatory; but he 
rarely ever missed the true point and bearings of a case; and when 
he had once looked a prisoner carefully through, and smiled a pe- 
culiar sort of grave serious smile, then we all knew that man’s life 
was in jeopardy. 

I have been thus minute in endeavouring to narrate the particu- 
lars of the great Drumballyroney case, for without a proper appre- 
hension of them the reader would not understand how I came to get 
my first client—an event which did not happen until afterwards. 

The court-house was crowded from floor to ceiling whenever it was 
known that Talkemover, Q.C., was engaged for the defence in a trial 
for murder; but the interest was enhanced by the fact that, upon the 
present momentous occasion, he was pitted against the Attorney-gene- 
ral of the day, perhaps the foremost lawyer of the time in his own or 
any other country. He had been sent down by the government to 
overthrow and utterly rout the ‘ Artful Dodger’ in his own intellec- 
tual arena. Nor was it merely a conflict of skill between these two 
forensic gladiators. The trial meant something more: it was through- 
out the country regarded as an attempt on the part of government, 
at the dictation of O’Connell, by whose favour they held office, to 
trample out and utterly extinguish the loyal spirit of Protestant 
Ulster. Had it succeeded, and had these six men been convicted 
and left for execution, it would have been a bitter trial—an event 
the consequence of which, even at this distant time, I shudder to 
contemplate. 

Mr. Talkemover, in addition to being a great advocate, was a 
great actor. He had considerable play of feature, and the flexibility 
of his voice was admirably calculated to convince, to wheedle, or to 
cajole his auditory, as necessity might arise. On this important 
occasion he put forth all his arts. He did not throw away much 
time in the cross-examination of the witnesses, who, being nearly all 
members of the constabulary force, gave their evidence in a mode 
which showed how carefully they had been instructed. But he made 
what might be called an excellent party-speech—in strange contrast 
to the calm, temperate, and almost judicial opening statement of the 
Attorney-general. He pointed out what he was pleased to term the 
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course of persecution adopted by the government; the hardship of 
allowing the other party, who were clearly the aggressors, to escape 
with impunity. He deplored the fatal consequences of the riot, and 
he wept as he drew an affecting picture of the misery and desolation 
which would be caused by an adverse verdict. He wound up by a 
peroration of lugubrious eloquence, in which he begged the jury to 
remember that some night, as they lay in bed, the ghosts of these 
six men whom they had murdered might pay them an unwelcome 
visit—here a juryman fairly blubbered outright. ‘And not their 
ghosts only, gentlemen,’ added the intrepid counsel, ‘ but the ghost 
of myself, their humble advocate, whose gray hairs’ (it was a wig, 
one of Truefit’s best, the old humbug wore) ‘ you will bring down 
with sorrow to the grave.’ All this was too much for the jury—in- 
deed, for any jury. To be terrified by the anticipated visit of six dead 
men’s ghosts was enough, but to encounter the ghost of Mr. Talk- 
emover—about the ugliest man in all Europe—was more than they 
could bear; so, in defiance of a ‘hanging’ charge from Gryp, they 
acquitted the whole of the six prisoners. Then there ensued indeed 
a scene—a shout, a roar, which was caught up by the crowd with- 
out—a tumult and a rush at the dock within—of which the Attorney- 
general availed himself to make his escape ; and I saw him not long 
afterwards in his postchaise, accompanied by his impudent young 
devil Mr. Perrin, tearing as fast as four post-horses could take him 
along the Dublin road, to report, I suppose, his failure to the Lord- 
lieutenant of the day. It did not matter much to him, for he soon 
afterwards accepted a seat on the Bench which became vacant ; while 
Talkemover, Q.C., who had beat him upon this as indeed upon many 
previous occasions, never rose to any higher rank in the profession 
than the position he occupied at the time of this famous trial. The 
government had gained nothing. It would have been better, so far 
as the peace of the country was concerned, if this trial had never 
taken place, for a long series of reprisals and subsequent riots in 
the country, which gave the Crown lawyers plenty to do, were the 
direct result. In most of these cases I was employed as junior, 
until in the course of time, and by a lucky accident, for I was only 
of three years’ standing at the Bar, I actually became possessed of 
what really was my first client, at least the first who was entirely 
and undeniably my own, and it was in this wise that important 
event came to pass. 

It might have been about a couple of years or so after the great 
Drumballyroney case, during all which time its baneful consequences 
lasted in the way I have described. I was, during the spring 


_assizes, at breakfast with a friend, who was reading for my enter- 


tainment from the columns of a highly-spiced journal we used to 
call the Northern Whug (Whig), a paper of a most independent line 
of thought, when the servant came in to say there was a ‘counsellor’ 
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wanted to speak to me (they call all barristers by this epithet iu 
Ireland). I requested he might be shown in, and entered to me 
Neverout. The reader will please to remember that he was asso- 
ciated with the ‘ Artful Dodger’ and myself in that memorable trial to 
which I have previously adverted. He had since attained the dig- 
nity of a silk gown, and was rapidly rising in the profession, so that 
I felt it quite an honour his calling upon me, and blushed to the 
very end of my nose-at this proof of his condescension. Neverout 
was a dapper little handsome man, with a dark intelligent eye. His 
hair was jet-black. He was well dressed and clean shaven, but 
no matter how carefully that operation might be performed, his 
beard was so dark that his chin always looked as if it had been 
dipped into an ink-bottle and afterwards rubbed dry. He was a 
skilful cross-examiner, a ready and almost a brilliant speaker; and 
if it had not been for a slight touch of deafness with which he was 
afflicted, he had genius enough to become, if he had wished it, 
prime minister of England. Stewart used to say that he affected 
more deafness than he really had in order to gain time to find an 
appropriate answer to any argument, but I never thought so. His 
eye was so bright, quick, and intelligent, it served him almost as 
well as if it were an ear. 

‘Bulfinch,’ he said, ‘I see you are with me in the ‘‘ Queen- 
against M‘Shane,’”’ one of the numerous progeny of Drumbally- 
roney. It so happens that I am obliged to go over to Kilmore- 
park, and I shall remain there all night. I have spoken to the 
Crown solicitor, and he has been good enough to have the case placed 
last on the list. I hope to be back by the middle of the day to-mor- 
row; but if you will be so kind as to see that it is not called on in 
my absence, I shall be grateful.’ 

This behest I promised faithfully to perform, and, walking down 
with him to where his carriage was waiting, I saw him carefully 
into the yellow postchaise. When it had departed with its learned 
- freight—Heaven forgive me !—I was.wicked enough to think that if 
any accident should happen to that leathern conveniency, it might 
be the making of my fortune. As yet, in my forensic career, I had 
been but as a child in leading-strings. I was always encumbered by 
help of some sort, which I was vain enough to imagine I could dis- 
pense with. Now, if anything should occur, if a spoke were only 
to come out of one of those wheels, or a horse were to fall—or any 
accident happen which would prevent my friend returning in time 
—then I should have the defence of Mr. M‘Shane entirely to myself, 
and become at once distinguished. With my head full of these 
evil thoughts, I watched the postchaise as it sped swiftly along, and 
saw the leather breeches of the postillions go bobbing up and down 
until a turn of the road hid the receding vehicle altogether from my 
sight. I had no appetite left for the remains of my unfinished 
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breakfast. In revolving the chances which lay in the womb of Time, 
I took my brief into the Bar room and reflected carefully over all the 
topics which might effectually be introduced into my speech in case 
I had to make one in defence of Mr. M‘Shane. From the Bar 
room I went for a solitary walk in the churchyard, where, placing 
myself on a flat tombstone, I tried to imagine the cathedral was the 
jury-box, and I addressed to the unconscious building the speech 
which I wished an opportunity might be afforded me of delivering to 
the jury. Before I had reached the close, I found an audience of 
small boys, who had been playing marbles in the vicinity, had assem- 
bled to hear me, and were so much amused by my oratory that I 
was obliged to desist. At no great distance from the cathedral 
were the judges’ lodgings, and hard by the county gaol, with its 
horrible black drop staring me right in the face. There I had the 
good fortune to meet Dr. B., the kind-hearted surgeon and coroner 
for that part of the county. I cannot exactly tell how the idea 
came into my head, but it did somehow occur to me that it might 
possibly be of use if I could obtain a personal interview with the 
prisoner whose fate might be intrusted to my care, and here was 
the very man, thrown, as it were, providentially in my way, who 
could manage what I desired. 

‘Ii is quite possible for you to see him,’ replied Dr. B., in 
answer to my inquiry; ‘if you come with me I will make you 
acquainted with the governor, who is, of course, all-powerful in 
such matters.’ 

Without much farther trouble we obtained access to the pri- 
soner; and permission being kindly accorded me to remain alone 
with him for a short time, I availed myself of the opportunity by 
asking him to recall, as nearly as he could, everything which had 
taken place; there might, I said, be something of importance, 
although in itself trifling, which had escaped the notice of M‘Coskey, 
and yet would be useful for me to know. 

‘You may depend upon it,’ I added, ‘that my friend Mr. Never- 
out will do everything in his power to save you, but I am sure he 
would like to understand the real facts of the case. So tell me, as 
well as you can recollect, everything.’ 

For a moment poor M‘Shane covered his face with his hands ; 
and when he removed them, I was shocked to perceive the look of 
wan despair and utter misery which seemed to have settled there. 
He was still in the prime of life, but worn and wasted almost to a 
shadow. Although only of the yeoman class, his manner was per- 
fectly gentle and almost childlike, as if he felt he was passing into 
the valley of the great Shadow. 

‘ Well, counsellor,’ the poor fellow said, ‘the way of it was just 
this. 

‘The Ribbonmen attacked us just at the cross-roads of Tully- 
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orier, near the little bog where I have seen your honour shooting 
snipe many a time, and Toal M‘Kenny, the man who’s gone— 
and the Lord He knows I never meant to kill hin—but we were 
all fighting the other like for above ten minutes; but Toal, he 
knocked me down with a blow of a spade; and I drew out a pistol 
I had in the breast-pocket of my coat, and ‘‘ sorra bit” of me knew 
whether she was loaded or not; but I let fly at him, and down he 
went like a stone. I had no malice agin Toal, I did it to save my 
life; and that’s all I know about it.’ 

‘Was there any one near you at the time,’ I inquired, ‘ who 
could have seen you fire the shot ?’ 

‘Never a one. The boys was all in the same scrimmage, for it 
was a free fight like, but nobody ever seed me fire, and then the 
peelers was down upon us in a jiffy.’ 

‘ But where were the ‘‘ peelers,”’ as you call them, when the shot 
was fired ?’ 

‘Not any way nigh, your honour; it was the sound of the firing 
brought them down.’ 

‘Two of them have sworn they saw you fire the shot,’ I said. 

‘IfI was standing in the presence of my Maker—as soon I may 
be,’ replied M‘Shane, rising, and lifting his hand reverently above 
his head, ‘I have tould you the truth, and the whole truth, so 
help me God!’ 

‘But who may this other witness be—Daniel Murphy, I think, 
is the name—who has given evidence against you ?’ 

‘O the black-hearted villain! He is neither more nor less 
than a common informer like. He gets his living by going about 
the country, and tellin’ lies to the polis. It was he who swore Jack 
Scott’s life away. He never was near the place at all at all—never 
near it, good or bad. Catch the like of him in a free fight after 
that. I give up—I am not afeard to meet my Maker, and I would 
never go to Him with a lie in my mouth—every word I have tould 
you is the truth, counsellor; an’ it’s only the thoughts of leavin’ 
my wife and the two poor little childer that frets me now. I have 
been an industrious hard-working man all my days; and until this 
happened there never was anything agin me—never a word.’ 

‘I believe you, my poor fellow; and we will do our utmost for 
you—depend upon it, we will.’ 

As I passed out of the gloomy portal of the prison, I found a 
heavy drizzling rain had begun to fall; and walking to and fro, 
apparently utterly regardless of it, was a woman with two small 
children. A single glance told me who she was. Her poor scanty 
gown, made of some coarse material, covered a magnificent figure, 
while her only attempt at finery was a little blue handkerchief with 
an orange border drawn round her throat; one hand, rough with 
work, had hold of a little child, while the other, toddling by her 
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side, clutched in its tiny fingers the skirts of her ill-fitting dress. 
The trio looked ill-fed, ill-clad, and altogether miserable. It was 
but mournful consolation any that I could give her. I told her I had 
just left her husband, and that we would do the best we could to 
save him. He is a brave man, I added, and not afraid, in case of 
the worst, to meet his Maker. 

M‘Coskey had paid me the fee that morning—’twas only a guinea 
—a shilling rolled up in a dirty provincial note of some country 
bank. I disentangled the coin from its paper envelope; and keep- 
ing it for pocket-money, gave the poor woman the note. Followed 
by her blessings, I went with a lighter heart to dinner. But the 
thought of Mrs. M‘Shane and her two children haunted me the 
whole night through ; and when morning came, instead of wishing, 
as I did the day before, that some accident might happen to detain 
Neverout, my thoughts took a totally different direction, and I 
ardently wished for his coming. In truth, I felt totally inadequate 
to the occasion ; the buoyancy, the sanguine spirits, and the aplomb 
entirely deserted me. The Duke of Wellington at Waterloo did not 
sigh for the coming of the Prussians more earnestly than I yearned 
for the arrival of Neverout. As I looked from the window of the Bar 
room, I said, with the mother of Sisera, ‘ Why is his chariot so long 
in coming ? Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ?’ It did not come, 
neither did he. I walked down to the hotel, and there in the stable- 
yard I saw standing the yellow postchaise which had borne him from 
my view only the day before. There was no information to be obtained 
from the postboy, except that the counsellor said he would find his 
way back. ‘Good Heavens,’ I thought, ‘suppose the noble lord 
with whom he was staying had no conveyance, no horses, no car- 
riages—nothing.’ Absurd idea! Even so, Neverout, I knew, was 
a capital walker; and if it came to the push, he would walk back 
sooner than leave his Orange client in the lurch. In this state of 
feverish expectation the whole of the forenoon passed by. It was 
likely now I should grasp the chance I had so lately been sighing 
for. What would I do with it? In despair I went into the hotel, 
and swallowed a glass of brandy-and-water, which gave me a little 
Dutch courage. Then I strolled up to the court-house, tormented 
all the while by the image of that forlorn woman with the two chil- 
dren whom any blunder of mine might make fatherless. I found 
old Mr. Justice Botherby disposing of the causes in the Crown 
Court with a rapidity which, considering his age and infirmity, was 
miraculous, but I could find no rest there. Retiring to the Bar 
room I sat down before the fire; and the more I considered the 
subject, the greater anxiety I felt for the arrival of my learned friend. 
It was true the judge had the reputation of being humane, he was 
hard of hearing too, all which circumstances were in my favour ; 
but the responsibility of having a man’s life intrusted to my care © 
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was still alarming. While I was occupied in such reflections the 
door opened, and the shock head of M‘Coskey peered into the 
apartment. 

He nodded at me. 

‘Queen v. M‘Shane. The case is on,’ was all he said. 

I went out; and in the passage which led into the court, the 
good man, seizing me by the button, expressed his anxiety at the 
non-atrival of Neverout. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘Mr. Bulfinch, if it were a mere case of 
law, I would not be afraid to trust you; but this man’s life is in 
peril. Don’t you think, now, upon the whole, it would be better 
to ask the judge if he will allow the matter to stand over until to- 
morrow morning; and then, if anything should happen, why there 
will be a weight off your mind as well as off mine.’ 

I ventured to express a confidence as to the result which I was 
far from feeling, assuring M‘Coskey that he need not be under any 
apprehensions, but entirely to relieve his mind I would take the 
course which he suggested. 

When we entered the Crown Court the names of the jury had 
just been called over, and, rising, I said I had a special applica- 
tion to make. ‘The Counsel who was my leader in this case had 
unfortunately been detained in the neighbourhood by some business. 
Would his lordship be good enough to allow the matter to remain 
over until, say, the next morning? It was a serious responsibility 
for me to maintain.’ 

Mr. Justice Botherby had no objection; it was getting late in 
the day. He supposed I had the assent of the Crown. Whereupon 
Sir Thomas Stumpy started up. He was a little man, a baronet, 
with hair bristling all over his head like the back of a hedgehog, and 
eyes like a ferret. 

‘I object, most decidedly, on the part of the Crown, to any far- 
ther delay,’ said Sir Thomas. ‘ The business of the country cannot 
be put off to suit private convenience.’ Sir Thomas knew that if 
Neverout was there, he could twist him round his finger; but with 
a junior of my inexperience he would carry everything before him. 

‘But surely, Sir Thomas, a few hours’ delay cannot much sig- 
nify to you,’ interposed the old judge kindly. 

‘M’ Lud, the prisoner has been given in charge to the jury; the 
application comes too late,’ said Sir Thomas, shifting his ground. 

‘Under these circumstances, Mr. Bulfinch, I am afraid we have 
no alternative but to proceed.’ 

At that moment I felt a sensation stealing over me of something 
very like blank dismay. I looked at Sir Thomas Stumpy; there was 
no ray of hope in that parchment face ; his bristles were all up; he 
smelt blood. ‘Too many victims had lately been snatched from his 
talons, and he was determined not to let this one escape, if he could 
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help it. I turned to the jury; there they were seated all in a row, 
twelve as stupid-looking well-to-do farmers, with a dogged look about 
them, as ever I saw. 

Then, making my hand into a sort of trumpet, I whispered to 
M‘Coskey, who sat at the table immediately below me, ‘ M‘Coskey,’ 
I inquired, ‘ what sort of jury have we got ?’ 

The eminent solicitor paused in the act of conveying a great 
pinch of snuff to his nose, and taking a slip of paper, wrote a few 
words, and handed it up to me over his shoulder. 

‘As good as gold,’ were the words he wrote; which being in- 
terpreted, meant that the jury had Orange proclivities. And in Ire- 
land it is as hard to get one Orangeman to hang another for a crime 
committed under the influence of party feeling as it would be to find 
in London one Irish gentleman who had not something ill-natured 
to say of a compatriot. 

Sir Thomas having stated the case for the Crown, briefly and 
with fairness, called his first witness. 

There were only four, and two of them were members of the 
constabulary. The evidence of both amounted pretty much to the 
same: that they saw M‘Shane fire the shot, and assisted to carry 
Toal M‘Kenny off the ground to the barracks, where he died. 

The surgeon proved M‘Kenny died from the effects of a gun- 
shot wound in the back of the neck; that he extracted the ball, but 
was unable to stop hemorrhage, and the man consequently bled to 
death. 

Daniel Murphy proved that the pistol found near the place be- 
longed to M‘Shane; and the rest of his evidence coincided with 
that of the constabulary. 

My cross-examination of the two policemen was extremely cau- 
tious. IfI did my client no good, I think I contrived at least not 
to do him any harm. I knew that in such cases the members of the 
force were carefully drilled, and gave their evidence in court with ex- 
‘traordinary precision ; so I contented myself with a little mild chaff 
as to their practice in hard swearing, and treating them and their of- 
ficer, who stood by, with sufficient derision to make them lose their 
temper. I told them to go down; that they were paid by the coun- 
try to preserve the lives of her Majesty’s subjects, not to swear them 
away. Whereupon the sub-inspector, who stood close by me, turned 
white with fury; and I saw him make a sly clutch at the hilt of his 
bayonet, which an Irish policeman wears stuck in his belt like a sword. 

With the surgeon, who was also the coroner of the county, I was 
less lenient. I endeavoured to persuade the jury that M‘Kenny’s 
death, resulting from hemorrhage, proceeded from his bungling at- 
tempts to extract the bullet; but the judge, interfering, laid down 
the law on that subject too clearly to allow of any doubt. 

When I arrived at Daniel Murphy I felt the real crisis had 
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come, and that upon my handling of him depended in a great de- 
gree the fate of poor M‘Shane. 

‘ How do you get your living, Mr. Murphy ?’ 

‘Why, I run on arrands’ (errands), ‘and I does a day’s work 
now and again for the neighbours.’ 

‘ How old are you, Mr. Murphy ?’ 

‘ Nine-and-twenty come Candlemas.’ 

‘Have you ever in your life been in any respectable situation 
which ‘you were able to keep for any time ?’ 

Murphy did not think he had. 

‘Do you know the reason why ?’ 

He did not; he was a poor innocent boy; there was nothing 
agin him. 

During the time I was asking these questions I had been in- 
specting the external appearance of this villain with some curiosity. 
I was blessed with tolerably good eyesight; but I found glasses 
sometimes useful, and on this occasion I stuck a double pair I car- 
ried in my pocket on my nose, and by the aid of their magnifying 
power I was enabled to ascertain a fact which I do believe was the 
means of restoring to the disconsolate Mrs. M‘Shane ‘her Bill,’ as 
she called him, and rescuing him from the talons of the ferocious 
Sir Thomas Stumpy. 

The fact to which I refer was simply this: on the smart new 
waistcoat, made of that variegated material which the Irish peasant 
wears when dressed or got up for some great occasion, there were six 
brass buttons, and one of these buttons seemed to me of an entirely 
different size and make from its fellows. 

Bending in the direction of the witness, I looked hard at the 
waistcoat ; and as I did so I noticed a deep dark flush and an un- 
easy expression come into the informer’s face. There was a strong 
muster of the junior bar to observe the début of their brother, and 
possibly to laugh at his discomfiture. I heard a kind friend behind me 
say to his neighbour, ‘ Bulfinch has lost his head ; I knew he would.’ 
There was a dead silence in court as I stared at the informer’s 
waistcoat through my double gold eyeglass ; and the harder I stared, 
the more disconcerted he evidently became. 

‘ That’s a handsome waistcoat of yours, Mr. Murphy.’ 

No reply. ; 

‘ How long have you worn that waistcoat ? It looks new.’ 

‘Not long; perhaps as long as you have worn yours.’ 

At this retort there was a sort of snigger among the police, who 
were in great force close by the bar box. 

‘Come a little closer to me, Murphy; I want to inspect the 
pattern of that waistcoat.’ 

‘M’ Lud,’ interrupted Sir Thomas, ‘ surely the witness’s waist- 
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coat has nothing to do with the fact of whether the prisoner com- 
mitted the crime with which he is charged.’ 

‘Certainly not, Sir Thomas,’ replied Mr. Justice Botherby. 

I glared fiercely at the little baronet. 

‘I will not be interrupted,’ I said. ‘Sir Thomas, my question 
goes to the credibility of this witness.’ 

The judge nodded. ‘In that case you may go on.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Murphy, you have six buttons on that smart new 
waistcoat ; one of them, I perceive, is of a different size and make 
from the others. Will you be good enough to explain that circum- 
stance, if you please ?’ . 

‘ How can I tell what the tailor meant—however should I know !’ 

‘ Daniel Murphy, upon that one button, which has attracted my 
attention, there is a harp, a crown, and the letters R.C.’ 

‘ Ah, so there is. Counsellor, you have good eyesight,’ replied 
the witness, pretending to examine the button. 

‘ How did that button come to be there, Murphy ?’ 

‘ Sorra bit of me knows.’ 

‘Is that true ?’ 

‘ As true as the blessed gospels.’ 

‘ As true as the rest of your evidence, I suppose. I will leave 
the button alone. But you can tell—surely tell me this—who was 
the tailor that made the waistcoat ?’ 

‘ Well, then; it was Mike Cassidy.’ 

‘ Where does he live ?’ 

‘In River-street.’ 

I at once made an application to the judge to order the attend- 
ance of Mr. Cassidy, which was granted. 

‘ Now, Murphy, you see we will get at the history of that button 
in some other way; so you may as well make a clean breast of it.’ 

‘ Well, then, if you’re so partiklar, counsellor, it was this ways. 
When the wesket was put on there was one button short, and the 
sergeant said, ‘‘It won’t do for you to go into court with your 
wesket open like that—I’ve got a spare button I’ll give you.”’’ 

‘ Then it is a constabulary button, after all? I thought so.’ 

‘It is so, counsellor.’ 

‘ And the sergeant gave it to you. Pray what sergeant ?’ 

‘ Why, Sergeant Wheeler of the polis, an course.’ 

‘ Then the sergeant helped to dress you, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Bedad he did, sur.’ 

‘ And where did this operation take place ?’ 

‘O, quite handy—close by, I mean.’ 

‘ At the police-barracks, eh ?’ 

‘It was so.’ 

‘ Then you have worn all these clothes you have got on for the 
first time ?’ 
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‘ It is the fust time, yer honor.’ 

‘ And the “ polis,’ as you call them, supplied you with the 
entire suit ?’ 

‘ They did.’ 

It had grown almost dark, and the candles were lighted in court 
as I rose to address the jury for the defence... At the outset I 
dwelt on the responsibility which had so suddenly been thrown 
upon me in consequence of the unexpected absence of my learned 
friend, and asked the jury, to’ whose intelligence I of course paid 
a high compliment, for their indulgent consideration. Next I ad- 
verted to the evidence of the constabulary—to the extraordinary 
precision and accuracy with which it had been given, comparing it 
to a volley discharged at the word of command. A large cordon of 
the force were drawn up in the body of the court-house surrounding 
the dock, the sub-inspector of the county stood close by me, the 
flickering light of the candles flashed over their fixed bayonets, and 
I took the opportunity of having a good rhetorical fling at them. 
Thence I diverged to the taste of my countrymen for military dis- 
plays, and tried to prove it was the cultivation of that propensity 
in early life which made the Irish the best soldiers in Europe. 
Next I drew an appalling fancy portrait of the desolation of the 
M‘Shane family should the verdict be unfavourable, and implored 
the jury to take pity upon the wife who would be a widow, and 
the children whom they would make fatherless. 

Upon this the judge, who had hitherto listened with exemplary 
patience, making an occasional note, interposed. 

‘Mr. Bulfinch,’ he said, ‘you really should not throw such in- 
flammatory topics into the jury-box.’ 

‘M’ Lud,’ I said pertly, ‘surely you cannot call Mrs. M‘Shane 
and the four little M‘Shanes’ (I doubled the number for the sake 
of effect) ‘inflammatory topics ?’ 

‘Go on, Mr. Bulfinch,’ said the old judge kindly, nibbling at 
the top of his pen, just as I have seen an elderly rabbit biting at 
the head of a piece of parsley ; ‘I won’t interrupt you any more. I 
perceive you are new at this sort of thing.’ 

Upon this I took a fresh point of departure, and commenced a 
tirade against the government of the day, which was tolerating and 
almost encouraging the monster meetings in and around the capital, 
while they employed all their forces to crush in an obscure part 
of the country a Protestant demonstration. I returned then for a 
moment to Mrs. M‘Shane, and the prospect of misery which lay 
before her. It was but for a moment I ventured upon the topic, 
but it told, for I saw a large tear start up in the eye of one of the 
jurymen, a good-natured, soft-looking sort of fellow, and trickling 
down his innocent nose it fell on the paper which lay before him. I 
asked them to remember their own wives and their own children, 
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whom an informer like Murphy might make widows and orphans. 
Then, with a terrible denunciation of that gentleman and a peroration 
on the right of free discussion, which had as little to do with the 
subject-matter in hand as it was possible to conceive, I sat down. 

To my extreme surprise and consternation, the old judge, whom 
I had taken to be so deaf as to disable him from hearing more than 
half of my harangue, during the course of which I had frequently 
dropped my voice on purpose, commencing his charge by the aver- 
ment that in the whole course of his judicial experience he had 
never heard an address more calculated to divert the attention 
from the main point at issue or to enlist the sympathies of a 
jury, proceeded to recapitulate the topics I had introduced, dealing 
with them seriatim, and showing their utter irrelevancy. He cut 
the very ground from under my feet; and if he had only spoken 
long enough (but I suppose he wanted to get to his dinner) he 
would have altogether effaced any impression I had contrived to 
make. 

The issue paper was handed up to the jury, and they retired 
to consider their verdict. There was a dead silence in court. The 
old judge sat with his eyes half closed, and a placid smile on his 
wrinkled countenance. He evidently felt he had done his work well. 
Presently I saw him fumbling for something in the pocket of his 
scarlet robe, which I took to be his handkerchief. I saw him take 
that something out. I stared with all my might. Gracious heavens, 
it was the fatal Brack Cap! He evidently anticipated what the 
verdict would be, for he placed the cap furtively underneath the desk 
in front of him. I felt that choking sensation about the throat 
which most of us have experienced at some eventful crisis, for the 
conviction then forced itself on my mind that I Hap HANGED MY 
FIRST CLIENT. I will go up, I thought, by the mail train to my 
chambers in Henrietta-street, burn my wig and gown, and my 
law-books, Coke upon Littleton excepted. ‘This I will sell at the 
second-hand book-stall in Arran Quay. The proceeds may supply 
me with the means of emigration, in case I have not sufficient cou- 
rage to drown myself in the Liffey. The Hall of the Four-Courts 
shall know my face no more; nor will Delacy, the ancient librarian, 
ever dun me for another subscription. My career was over that 
night. How I, inexperienced as I was, could have had the audacity 
to undertake the defence of any man in peril of his life, was the un- 
pleasant thought passing through my mind as the door of the jury- 
room opened, and the foreman appeared, followed by his eleven 
companions. His face was as long as my arm, but its expression 
was inscrutable. He handed the issue paper down to the clerk of 
the Crown. 

‘How say you, gentlemen, is William M‘Shane guilty or not 
guilty ?’ 
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‘ Not guilty.’ 

There was a silence so hushed and still while this verdict was 
delivered, that one might almost have heard the immemorial pin 
drop. It enabled me, however, to hear the crunching of wheels on 
the gravel outside. There was a momentary bustle in court, and 
Neverout sprang into the bar box, his hair almost on end, and his 
features betraying the utmost anxiety. He took in the whole scene 
at a glance, but misunderstood its import. 

‘In time, Bulfinch, I hope ?’ he inquired. 

‘Yes,’ I replied ; ‘in time to be too late!” 

‘Guilty ?’ he softly inquired, glancing at the dock, where the 
prisoner still stood, as pale as ashes, clutching at the spikes in front, 
half-dazed, as if he could scarcely realise to himself that the bitter- 
ness of death was past. 

* Acquitted !’ I said. 

‘I congratulate you! Bulfinch, you will live te be lord chan- 
cellor !’ 

In this, however, he was mistaken. It was he and not I whom 
Fortune meant to pitch into that elevated position; but from the 
cordial grip he gave my hand I knew he hated me from that moment 
as a probable rival in his ambitious career. 

More than twenty years had passed since this never-to-be-for- 
gotten day. Clients did not knock at my door so frequently as I 
anticipated. I thought my intellectual forte lay in a different direc- 
tion, and I had settled in London. I chanced one summer’s morn- 
ing to meet my old friend M‘Coskey wandering about the purlieus of 
Covent-garden Market, and I asked him to dine with me at a little 
club in the vicinity, of which I was then a member. He was good 
enough to accept the invitation, and I sent one of the servants out 
to purchase at the Green Dragon a couple of bottles of Irish whisky, 
the liquor I knew the attorney’s heart loved. 

Dinner was over, the good man had mixed himself his fifth 
glass of toddy, and while his heart was expanding under the benign 
influence of the tipple, I availed myself of the opportunity to remind 
him of the trial of William M‘Shane, and asked him if he remem- 
bered that event. 

‘ Quite well, and a capital speech you made. I often wondered 
why you left the profession. I was sorry the speech did not save 
the poor man, though.’ 

‘Save him,’ I said; ‘ M‘Coskey, what do you mean ?—of course 
it saved him!’ 

‘Bless my soul, I thought he was hanged. I remember now he 
did get off. How very strange! ’Tis an old story that now.’ 

‘I want to ask you a question, M‘Coskey ; pray how did it happen 
that when, as you rightly observe, I so brilliantly defended M‘Shane 
—and you know he deserved to be hanged—you never gave me any 
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more briefs. You might have made my fortune, M‘Coskey, but you © 
didn’t ; now will you tell me the reason why ?’ 

‘ Well, you know, I often wondered why you left the profession. 
You might have been on the bench by this time. There are worse 
men judges.’ 

Here I observed that peculiar contraction about one of M‘Coskey’s 
eyelids to which I have already adverted. 

‘That’s not an answer to my question. You need not wink at 
me; I am not a County of Down jury. Is the whisky to your 
liking, Mac ?’ , 

‘The sperits is good,’ replied the attorney, helping himself to 
another tumbler, and refreshing his memory by a great pinch of snuff. 
‘Well, if you must know—dear me, how inquisitive you are!—I 
think it was on account of Neverout—your friend, as you called 
him.’ 

‘ And how, pray, might that be ?’ 

‘ This, I think, was the way of it,’ replied the lawyer, with a 
musing look, as if he were trying to fish up some half-forgotten recol- 
lection of the past. ‘He said it was a tempting of Providence to 
trust so young and inexperienced a man with cases of such import- 
ance. He was afraid you might hang some one before you were done, 
you were such a conceited ass.’ 

‘A what!’ I shouted with such vehemence that two Saturday 
reviewers, who were entertaining the reputed editor of Punch at an 
adjoining table, started as if they had been shot at. 

‘A wHat, M‘Coskey? Pray repeat that observation; I doubt if 
I could have heard it correctly.’ 

‘ Wheest, wheest! they'll think you have gone clean mad. It 
was only something like that he said; I don’t remember the exact 
words; but I think he was jealous—he wanted to get you out of 
his way that he might be lord chancellor the sooner.’ 

I suppose that must have been the way of it. I remember read- 
ing once in a book called Gil Blas of something similar which took 
place between himself and a person called the Archbishop of Toledo, 
and I consoled myself by the reflection. 
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In those little obscure landing-places and sally-ports called packet- 
stations, there is always found a sort of attraction and even romance. 
Mean and meagre as are their surroundings, there is a dignity and 
grandeur about them, for they are at the edge of the vast and indis- 
tinct highway which leads off into the far distance, or more often 
into the dark and dangerous night. Anything in the shape of a 
port, large or small, has this sort of interest, though there is a loss 
of romance in proportion to the size of the place. Great harbours 
and breakwaters, with huge vessels steaming in and out, have a 
secure and prosy air; they are in harmony with the greater ocean. 
It is otherwise with the tiny fence, the little wall that stretches 
awkwardly into the sea, the old-fashioned town nestling behind, 
and which for so many years has maintained a gallant struggle with 
the boisterous enemy outside. Such little shelters, too, have a 
storm-beaten buffeted air, a weary air of vigilance, as though they 
had been awake all night, which in most instances they are. There 
is something very interesting in the approach to an unfamiliar port, 
something that awes as well as interests. The little pier that runs 
out so irregularly, strengthened with all kinds of makeshifts; the 
squat lighthouse at the end, whitewashed or of some copper- 
coloured stone ; the strange vessels lying alongside; the curious- 
looking houses seen through the cordage; and the people waiting 
on the pier,—all this never palls. Far more dramatic, however, is 
the spectacle when the lighthouse, a speck in the distance, grows 
fuller and brighter, draws nearer and nearer, as do the twinkling 
lights of the little town behind, until at last we come up close. And 
as we go tumbling and foaming by, it blazes out upon us with a 
huge and dazzling brilliance like a vast policeman’s bullseye turned 
upon us suddenly. Then black shadowy figures are seen moving 
on the pier—their shouts seem friendly; and if the night has been 
stormy, a preternatural smoothness and blissful gliding gives com- 
fort to some wretched beings who have been agonising below. 

Of all places in the kingdom for exciting these emotions, 
perhaps Dover is the most potent. There the eld town crouches 
and nestles under the huge chalk hill like one of the ancient watch- 
men of a stormy night. It has a weather-beaten air, with sugges- 
tions of smuggling; little low houses; while the narrow streets 
look as though they had been pathways developed. It is curious to 
think that for centuries it has been the old place of landing and de- 
parture. What countless throngs of exiles, travellers, kings, queens, 
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have come and gone! How many couriers on matters of life and 
death, or on some political errand, have come rattling down the hill 
in the chaise-and-four, with an uneasy look at the sea below, and 
have chartered the small smack or sloop to take them across. What 
lords and ladies on the grand tour, travelling in their own carriages ; 
and in war-time, what dramatic work of spies ferried across in an 
open boat pulled by six strong men! What officers with despatches 
from Lord Wellington, and other generals, all entering or passing 
out through the quiet old-fashioned sally-port! Then the half- 
French flavour, the French money, the stray Frenchmen, com- 
missioners, or what not; the French vessels lying at the pier. 
The Parade or Terrace, with its green doors, shutters, and bow- 
windows, has a pleasant old-fashioned air. 

The most unpleasant idea of the place might have been gathered 
a few years ago, before the present trim and convenient mail 
arrangements were in being. The traveller bound for Ostend at 
the close of the autumn comes down by, say, the eight-o’clock 
train, and after a chilly journey, as the tickets are being taken 
outside the town, he hears the cavernous roarings of the dark 
monster waiting beyond. As he, with his fellows, is turned out into 
the street, he sees the lights twinkling in the little amphitheatre 
below, and is assailed with short but keen gusts that sweep up from 
the sea; robbed, however, of half their vigour by the interposing 
shelter of the cliffs. And then begins that cheerless procession to 
the water of dark-robed figures, their heads bent down, their lug- 
gage attending, and all, it may be sworn, with sinking hearts, or 
at least gloomy. Lights flash out everywhere: from the open doors 
of the minor inns, which are expecting arrivals from the sea; from 
the lighthouse close by; from the old Ship Inn, which has an inex- 
pressibly snug and substantial air, and seems to lay its very front 
to the beach, contemptuous of winds and waves. The Lord Warden 
boldly juts forward to the very edge of the waves, a great fortress- 
like structure, and seems to be always relentlessly awake, with 
lights blazing all the night, ever ready to welcome prince, grand 
duke, simple ‘ particular,’ or even peasant, provided he be decently 
clad and have a fairly-lined purse. Then comes the mournful piping 
of the steam, the cheerless pier, the lanterns with their sickly glare, 
held by tarpaulined men, the slippery gangway, and the mean little 
craft with the white funnels, and that seem about as dirty as colliers. 
Then comes, clear of the little pier, inside of which there is a de- 
ceptive smoothness, the first ferocious lurch, like an ill-tempered 
horse launching out his hind legs; the sudden swish, as the first 
sea swoops aboard ; and the five or six hours’ agony sets in. 

Nowadays the preparations are a good deal adoucis. There is 
something stately in the progress of the mails and mail passengers. 
There is the fine Admiralty pier, the rails running down to the 
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packet’s side. At about ten o’clock at night the two trains emerge 
almost together from the tunnels to the right and left, under the 
chalk cliffs, and wind down slowly to the pier. There they draw 
up, while the traveller, descending under cover, sees illuminated 
transparencies over cavernous-looking doors labelled respectively, 
‘ OstenD Boat,’ ‘ Cauats Boat,’ and dark ‘stairs at different levels 
leading below, the water glistening underneath, to where the white- 
funneled steamers are dancing with a springy motion at their berths. 
This simplicity and smoothing away of all difficulties for the traveller 
only suggests the good-natured attentions of jail officials to the cri- 
minal as he proceeds to the drop. 

Dover, however, is a premier port. Very different are the little 
sheltering places scooped out of some sandy corner, such as Fleet- 
wood and Newhaven. Such seem to have a precarious existence— 
a solemn and crazy-looking dredge generally lying at hand with a 
suspicious convenience ; a rickety-looking jetty, with a shed or two 
on the top, completing the rather dreary complexion of the place. 
From Belfast to Fleetwood runs a line of royal mail- steamers, 
whose passage across is often tempestuous enough. To one accus- 
tomed to the formulated regularity of the established through-routes 
between London and Dublin, Edinburgh, or Paris, there is some- 
thing piquant in the trial of these more unpretending and less 
recognised highways. With less headlong speed and crush, there 
is often an old-fashioned comfort and novelty which has an at- 
traction for the easy-going traveller. Thus not so long ago the 
present writer found himself emerging on the deck of the Fleetwood 
boat at about five o’clock a.m. It was a delicious summer’s morn- 
ing, the sky of a rich blue, the sun already shining with a noon- 
day heat that was almost oppressive. The water, smooth as glass. 
glistened like silver ; hardly a breath was abroad as we came gliding 
up to this unfamiliar port, which seemed deserted and unfinished. 
A few houses cresting the hill overhead, some three or four employés 
waiting, and a modest little train of some three carriages waiting to 
convey away our slender complement of about a dozen voyagers. 
There was, however, no snorting engine with steam up, or guard, 
watch in hand, impatient to be away. The engine was snug in its 
shed, dozing perhaps: there were some hours to wait before us. 
We went ashore some of us, as to some newly-discovered country. 
It had been a watering-place projected by the lord of the soil or 
sand, which had turned out unfortunately; a terrace or two, a few 
little red-brick workmen’s streets, all stopped short in the middle, 
as it were, of a bare field. We wandered about—not a soul was stir- 
ring. We could look into the parlour-windows, and could raise them 
too, and see the tea-table of the night before and the ‘ things’ un- 
disturbed. Not a soul was to be seen: there was something ghostly 
about the place. ‘he most forlorn of all, however, was the pre- 
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tentious crescent, meant originally to cOmprise an ambitious hotel, 
which had failed disastrously, and now seemed to be converted into 
a barrack. Thus exploring, thus wandering on this delicious morn- 
ing, more than an hour went by, when we turned back to the pier 
and began to think of breakfast. Exactly opposite the town was an 
old-fashioned inn known as the Crown, with a hospitable - looking 
waiter at the door. The habitués to whom the route was familiar 
passed across at once. The others entered in a more doubtful and 
experimental fashion. The surprise within was of a most welcome 
kind: a.long table from end to end of a room already lined with 
hungry passengers. This was the ‘ packet breakfast,’ with every 
substantial delicacy that could be conceived—rashers, chops, eggs, 
potted meats, rounds of beef, fowls grilled and cold, and tea and 
coffee. All was the best of its kind, and was heartily relished ; and 
for this fare, at parting, the modest sum of two shillings was de- 
manded. After the headlong flights between the capitals, and the 
hurried ten minutes ‘allowed for refreshment’ at Chester and other 
places, that bright Italian morning, the agreeable voyage, and the 
tranquil explorations—to say nothing of the enjoyed breakfast at 
the Crown—come back pleasantly on the memory. 

Holyhead has a special and rather awkward interest of its own 
in offering the spectacle of a pleasant little settlement that has 
been devoured by its own child, the packet-station. At first it was 
no doubt imagined that this would be, in vulgar parlance, the making 
of the place. It has now become all packet, harbour inner and 
outer, pier, and railway. Two companies, the City of Dublin and 
the leviathan London and North-western, prey on the place like 
a pair of monster octopi. Nothing, however, can be imagined 
smoother or more complete than the arrangements of this through- 
route. Every evening (and the evening journey is most in favour), 
_at a quarter to seven o’clock, the train starts from Dublin down a 
pretty sea-coast line, which runs by bays and creeks until it reaches 
Kingstown, where there is a large white harbour—an important 
element in a view contrasting brilliantly with the blue sea, and com- 
pared with which the brown structures of Wales and the north of 
England look dull enough. Here sre many yacht-club houses, 
terraces of showy houses, and abundance of yachts. Down glides 
the train, on a line specially made for itself, to the pier, where the 
huge four-chimneyed steamer lies with steam up. There is no hurry, 
however, for the passengers and their luggage are sent prudently in 
advance, and a quarter of an hour later arrive the mail-sorters, 
Admiralty agents, &c., in a little train of their own. Aboard there 
is every comfort and convenience, even to smoking-rooms ; a regular 
post-office, where, when the mails are heavy, a busy scene goes 
forward when the vessel is in sight of land—such sorting, tying-up, 
putting bags within bags like a Chinese puzzle, could not be con- 
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ceived. Ofa calm summer’s night, when the moon is up, and the 
great bridge, where a ball could be conveniently given, shows two or 
three muffled passengers sitting on camp-stools, the rest below in 
the large airy saloons, the scene becomes almost romantic—the sea 
glittering and glistening, and no sound reaching the ear but the dull 
flap-flap of the paddle-wheels. Gradually, as the four hours are 
nearly spent, the welcome lights are seen twinkling and the Head 
begins to come in sight ; then the harbour, the sudden flare of the 
wakeful lighthouse ; the pier with the train of carriages drawn up, 
each a cheerful illuminated cell, the post-office vans, their doors 
open, and the sorters, a hard night’s work before them, looking out 
from their sultry chamber, a long array of guards, porters, and the 
rest, standing about twenty feet over our heads, as we glide by below. 
Then comes the going ashore; the filling the carriages with pas- 
sengers, baggage, and mails; and we start for the town. Houses 
rise on the right, and we rumble for three-quarters of a mile under 
their windows, taking care to give a wild ‘scream’ every now and 
again to show that we are passing by. We pass close by a sort of 
triumphal gateway, which marks where that pious prince George IV. 
embarked. Far on the left is the harbour made by the London 
and North-western Company, which is crowded with their yellow- 
funneled steamers, no less than four of which pass and repass every 
day. These boats have their trains to meet them, who take pas- 
sengers to whom time is no object, though money is; with cattle, 
whose minds are a blank as to both. At the station there is a few 
moments’ halt ; and beside the station, with open doors and bright 
blazing hall, stands invitingly the old-fashioned Royal Hotel. Many 
succumb to that seduction. On the one side, a weary night’s jour- 
ney, with arrival in the chill uncomfortable morning air; on the 
other, a snug night’s roosting under an old mahogany four-poster, 
in a room which you approach by going up hill as it were. 

But more welcome still is it of some stormy winter’s night, 
when the London train, having made its six hours’ flight, buffeted 
and harassed as it approaches the coast, finds more significant 
symptoms of what is coming in the dull roar of the sea, and 
the trees outside the station bending under the sharp sea blast. 
The passenger draws up the glass with an uncomfortable sensation, 
akin to that of the patient at the tooth-drawer’s, who is admitted as 
a matter of favour, with a ‘Now, sir!’ Arrived at Holyhead, he 
catches a glimpse of the tumbling billow, of every lamp flickering un- 
steadily, and then accepts the welcome shelter of the Royal. To 
its window in a few moments he is drawn by a rumbling sound, and 
sees the devoted train, the doomed passengers, rolling by down to 
the place of execution. He thinks of them later, when the seas 
must be coming aboard, and groans of agony mounting the com- 
panion, and selfishly hugs himself between the sheets. 
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All the night long, however, the place knows no rest. There 
is the goods traffic, the cattle that must be got on for the markets, 
the passengers coming and going at all hours, the coaling. The 
night seems to be as busy as the day. At midnight arrive the 
mails and passengers from Ireland, and about 1 a.m. the cattle and 
heavy goods. At the same hour comes down from London a vast 
band of passengers bound for Greenore and north of Ireland, for 
what is called the ‘ North Wall’ in Dublin. The train halts a few 
minutes at a shed, where the vessels lie with steam up, and pro- 
ceeds with the remaining contingent to the mail pier farther on, 
where some provident passengers arrive an hour in advance to 
secure comfortable berths. At two o’clock arrives the mail train 
itself. By half-past three o’clock the cattle and goods have been 
got ashore, and are sent forward. Meanwhile, all this necessitates 
perpetual shuntings, and the jangling shock of wagons coming to- 
gether, and whistling and waving of lanterns, and thus, all through 
the year, the packet-station never sleeps. A strange fitful sort of 
existence! 

The poor Holyheadians had early some forecast of how their 
town was to be sacrificed to the North-western, and stipulated 
that no engines were to go screaming or puffing through their 
streets. Accordingly, when the train was filled at the pier, a 
splendid team of dray-horses, glittering in both coat and harness, 
were yoked. The cracking of whips and the jingling of bells was 
heard, and the long train was dragged gallantly up to the station. 
But after some time the great company found the paying this com- 
pliment too tedious and old-fashioned a business. When minutes 
became precious and the traffic enormous, they could not be potter- 
ing up and down in so cumbrous a style, and soon the iron horses 
were introduced, we may presume after some faint protest. 

Formerly, that is within fifteen years, some smart fast-going 
little steamers, about the size of the Calais boats, were employed, 
and on the rude winter nights the passage was something serious to 
contemplate. Arrived at Kingstown, the passengers had to treat 
individually with porters for the conveyance of their baggage, behind 
which they walked down to the vessel. The mails—then of a mo- 
dest sort—were trundled down by one man in a little hand-cart. 
The travellers for London would arrive there about eleven o’clock 
at night, having left at seven in the morning. Familiar were the 
names of those boats—the Eblana, the Princess Alice, &ce. In 
the period beyond, which many now recall, was the day of the 
Tron Duke, the Prince and Princess, the Windsor Castle, which 
were all good sea-going vessels, and started every night for Liver- 
pool. 

Now, yet another flight across the kingdom and that little 
ribbon of sea beyond, to Calais, perhaps the most interesting 
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port of all. The French packet-station always presents a little 
basket-work pier—so it seems—leading to the sea; with a narrow 
and winding avenue between. In the case of Calais and Boulogne, 
there is always a certain colour and romance—the lighthouse, the 
stray soldier, the fish-people, and the look of the French houses 
with the gold inscriptions across, and a general air of rich detail. 
Afar rises the sad-coloured tower of Calais, and as the steamer 
comes gliding in, the old fortress and gates offer quite a novel 
spectacle. The church-like station at Calais, however, is not asso- 
ciated with anything very pleasing. There is the crowded salle-a- 
manger, the scramble for soup and fowls, the hurry, the train waiting 
close by, the heat, the flushing, the hurried paying and cheating 
perhaps, with the rush for places, and the long night before us. It 
is different when coming down from Paris, as the present writer 
has often done, before the regular mail train has started. 

It is some calm moonlight night, and the hour is about half- 
past twelve. A few passengers wrapped in hoods and mufflers are 
seated round the refreshment-room, dozing or listless. With an 
hour or so before us, we go forth, and wander about the little 
town, now so solitary, proceeding across the drawbridge, and enter- 
ing under Hogarth’s old gate. It seems like a toy town, so small 
and compact was it. Here was the Place—which always had a 
strange fascination, owing to Mr. Ruskin’s description of the old 
tower—with the cafés all round, and their glass doors covered with 
muslin, through which came a faint light. A single sentry paced 
in front of the church, and his shadow—cast by the moonlight— 
paced along with him. From the Place spread away little streets, 
once peopled with refugees and English debtors; and even now, 
every house, though fresh and in good repair, seems to have an 
old-fashioned story connected with it. A very dreamy and even ro- 
mantic half-hour thus passes by, when the sound of escaping steam 
is borne to the ear, and we hurry out under Hogarth’s gate to 
find the English boat come in, and the English passengers—noisy, 
free and easy, especially the ladies, who talk boldly and loudly 
in their own tongue—landing. They had had a yacht-like passage, 
as one could gather from the ripples of the sea, under the moonlight, 
and were hurrying in dark skirmishing order to the buffet. Though 
the station rises conveniently in sight of the landing-place, one may 
always notice a couple of primitive and rigidly-made cabs waiting, 
which, it is to be presumed, trade on the general bewilderment of the 
passengers. One might as well drive about in a fort. I see, too, 
the mails landing: a couple of vast hand-carts, each about twenty 
feet long, laden high with the sacks, the Admiralty agent standing 
by, each cart being dragged by many men to the railway. Then the 
piers grow solitary and shadowy again ; we hear the shrill cry of 
the engine announcing that the whole crowd are gone, as far as we 
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are concerned, for ever, on their road to Paris. Our boat is now 
being turned in the narrow port, and will soon be ready. 

The meanest and poorest of all packet-stations is surely Folke- 
stone, which might be passed by with toleration but for a certain 
pretence and ambitious air. As a watering-place it has a barren 
look, to which notion the poor grass that grows on the cliffs con- 
tributes. The place depresses; the port itself looks as though it 
were scooped out of mud, and seems to be always dry, the steam- 
boats lying in an attitude of indignity, and in various conditions of 
recumbency or actual prostration, helpless as turtles. A little 
wooden pier runs straight out into the sea for the departure—a place 
which seems to have superseded the old mud harbour, kept for the 
goods traffic—and on a bright breezy day the little packet is seen 
dancing far below, while a crowd of seaside sojourners cluster on 
the top—all parasols and shooting-coats—enjoying the languid 
midday distraction of seeing the packet off. Now the luggage van 
is wheeled down laboriously by men, and trunks and huge boxes are 
sent spinning down a shoot to the decks of the vessel. Afterwards 
come the heavily-laden gold vans, under lock and key, and the 
compact-looking iron-bound cases, each about a foot square, are 
also shot down, and left exposed upon deck through the voyage 
with a splendid recklessness, their splendour being their security. 

But at the other side of the coast lies the pleasant Boulogne, 
the town that seems like the opening scene of an opera. As the 
packet comes in and glides up to the pier, past the labelled ‘Cham- 
bre de Commerce,’ the bathing ‘ establishment,’ the gay competing 
hotels, which have a rich air of detail in their aspect, the feeling 
never palls, and the most blasé traveller looks up with interest and 
some little excitement. The-town has a handsome glittering air, 
and Horace Walpole ‘ had reason’ when he long ago pronounced that, 
after trying all the attractions of the Continent, there was nothing, 
after all, like the first look of a French port. During the late dis- 
astrous war, a week or so before Sedan, there was an inviting sum- 
mer’s evening, when the present writer went down lazily to Folke- 
stone to cross. He and two or three others made up the complement 
of passengers, for the times had scared away all pleasure and business 
traffic. It was another yacht-like passage, the sea undisturbed by a 
ripple, and about eleven o’clock we were passing the bright light- 
house. To meet the tidal boats there are always the huge waiting 
omnibuses, with the strange prison vans, that take away the bag- 
gage under strong guard of Custom-house officers. The French 
are too sensible to allow their handsome ports to be cut up and dis- 
figured by screaming engines and attendant trains. On this occa- 
sion it turned out that there was to be no train until one o’clock in 
the morning, so there was a long interval to be got through ; yet it 
passed quickly. The long lone piers were explored; the last cafés 
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were seen to empty themselves of their roisterers ; the great hotels, 
with their vast ranges of white shutters, the Londres, the Nord, 
gradually closed their yawning archways; they had but little custom 
then, and no night travellers to sit up for. It was curious to think 
what a change was here from the magnificent year of the Exhi- 
bition, of the affectionate greeting between the nations, and of the 
hordes of English who came over invading the land. Then the 
traveller from the boat found himself journeying wearily from hotel 
to hotel, to be told by the functionary with the gold lace round his 
cap that ‘there was no room.’ What good humour, what deter- 
mination to enjoy everything in those days! Boulogne never looked 
so ‘laughing’ as then; and as on this night I wandered from street 
to street, encountering now soldiers encouraging each other, and 
‘ glorious’ with wine, as well as groups discussing the war noisily, 
the contrast came back very forcibly. More curious still was it, as 
the hour drew near for starting, to see that midnight train filling 
with the most motléy crowd—-soldiers, recruits, functionaries, men 
of business, who were to be in Paris betimes next morning on press- 
ing affairs. There was an anxious and agitated expression on all 
faces. 

What shall be said of sober Newhaven, with its hotel on the 
very wooden pier, so that you can step almost from the coffee-room to 
the deck ; where, as you eat your preparatory chop, the bowsprit is 
seen bowing gracefully and significantly through the window ? There 
is a programme of this hotel, with its very moderate tariff, hung 
in the South Coast stations, as though people went regularly to 
Newhaven as to other watering-places; but this seems incredible. 
It is a place formed by nature to pass through, not to reside at. 
This route the obliging Mr. Cook has made his own; and there 
can be no doubt, though not so majestic as the mail route, it has 
distinct charms ofits own. It does not seem nearly so long, owing 
to the shorter spells of railway; and by and by, when some new 
steamers of large size shall have been ‘ put on,’ and the passage be 
made in about five hours, it will be as short as, and more agreeable 
than, the mail route. 

Welcome is the old-fashioned Dieppe, with the fisherman’s 
great crucifix at the entrance of the little port, and the statue of 
Jean Bart, strutting in florid bronze, in the Place. Welcome, 
too, the delicious old churches, that seem like incrustations of 
old yellow carved work, and one next the port like some old fretted 
lantern. It is a pretty compact little port, in which entrance 
is made, as it were, round a corner under a lofty hill, by a sort of 
water avenue, which then opens out in square basins one within the 
other, fringed round with gay low houses full of detail. As, on some 
dark evening, the passengers land, and walk on to the station, all these 
dwellings seem to be cheerful little inns—doors wide open, and a 
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blaze of light; through the glass windows next the ground are seen 
the snowy tables set with napkins and glasses, inducing one to fall 
out from the procession of baggage and travellers bound for’ the 
station, and stay for the night. 

The present writer has often succumbed to this sirenic invita- 
tion, and once could not bring himself to pass a most inviting little 
inn of the cosiest and most inviting kind, at whose door stood a 
burly good-humoured landlord. The hostel was but two stories 
high, with a broad balcony and bow-window, while the little salle-a- 
manger, illuminated, was spread with many white tables. He entered, 
and heard with satisfaction the scream of the departing train. A 
cold French fowl—the only fowl—a salad, and a bottle of Bordeaux 
were set down—simple yet not uninviting repast. Through the 
windows lights twinkled from the vessels in the port. After sup- 
per came the stroll through the miniature streets, now crowded 
with wanderers ; by the open and cheerful cafés ; then a pleasant 
sleep in the freshest and snowiest of sheets. In the morning the 
early sunlight came streaming in, and a curious hum and clatter 
rose below the windows. Then was revealed a most picturesque 
and animated scene. It was about six o’clock; all the fishing- 
boats had come in, and were crowded together, their black cordage 
seeming to intertwine like nets. On shore, red caps and red petti- 
coats, sabots, figures gesticulating round piles of silver fish glitter- 
ing in the sun, arms tossing, voices raised in fierce discussion, 
all made up a gay scene that might have been extracted from Ma- 
saniello at the opera. It seemed an Italian morning, and often after- 
wards recurred to the traveller. Such pretty scenes are worth pur- 
chasing at the expense of a little money and delay, being lodged 
afterwards at call, as it were, in the pleasant bank of memory. 

Such is but a selection from the list of holiday ports. It will 
be seen frem these careless remarks that what are supposed to be a 
dull probation, to be got over as speedily as possible, have, after all, 
little hidden attractions of their own, discoverable by those who look 
for ‘ books in the running brooks, and good in everything.’ 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 














